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As | write this page, the World: Council of Churches’ staff in Geneva are packing the 
last boxes, checking that everything concerning the flow of the Assembly is as much 
prepared as can be beforehand, and are off on their way to Harare, Zimbabwe, for the 
8th Assembly, December 3-14, 1998. 


This WCC Assembly will take place only a couple of years before the turn of the 
century and the 3rd millennium. It is timely to come together, to take stock and to 
deliberate together on the significance of being a Christian today. One hundred years 
ago Christianity and Christendom were, in many of the dominant places of the world, 
quite interchangeable concepts. One hundred years later hardly anyone mentions 
anymore Christendom, not after colonialism, two world wars, the Holocaust, the bombs 
over Hiroshima and Nagasaki, arrogance and hubris. 


The pace of change in the world and the advent of a new millennium have raised 
questions about the future. In the face of projections of catastrophe and utopia, the 
churches confront uncertainty and doubts about their identity and self-understanding. 
The WCC, gathering for the Assembly in Harare, will need to reflect upon Christianity 
without Christendom, the identity and self-understanding of Christianity in a world which 
has become increasingly complex. When Christendom can no longer be held up as an 
armour against the many complexities, there is a need to rethink what it means to be 
a Christian in a world of simultaneous globalisation and fragmentation, of differences 
and contradictions, what Christian diversity and Christian unity might mean, what 
religious plurality means and how Christians are to relate to people of other faiths ina 
respectful and constructive way. 


The WCC has tried to capture the context of our world today and the way forward for 
Christian churches in a document called "Towards a Common Understanding and 
Vision of the World Council of Churches". In a few sentences it addresses the role of 
the WCC in a religiously plural world: "The inseparable connection between work for 
the unity of the church and work for the healing and wholeness of all creation will often 
bring the Council into dialogue and collaboration with persons, groups and 
organisations that are not identified by a specific Christian purpose or commitment. 
This includes in particular representative organisations of other faith communities or 
inter-religious bodies. ... they are indispensable partners for the WCC in its effort to 
foster dialogue and co-operation with people of other faiths in order to build viable 
human communities." 


The WCC has invited to the Assembly in Harare 15 guests of other faiths and has 
asked the Office on Interreligious Relations (OIRR) to give visibility to "dialogue and 
co-operation with people of other faiths". The Assembly delegates, observers and 
visitors will have an opportunity to participate in 8 different seminars addressing various 
issues and themes from an interreligious perspective. Looking at the list of seminars, 
| think they highlight exactly those concerns that we need to approach together in the 
future work of the WCC and in interfaith relations. Together with our advisors our 
guests of other faiths will in Harare address the following themes, which | think each 
in its own right could serve as the agenda for interfaith dialogue in the years to come: 
1. The encounter between African religion and other religions; 

2. The role of religion in reshaping Africa; 

3. Turn to God - rejoice in hope, a multi-faith response to the Assembly theme; 


4. The Ultimate in a world of religious plurality; 

5. Globalization and the future of religions; 

6. My God, your God, our God or no God? How the encounter with people of other 
faiths can be spiritually transformative; 

7. Human Rights and Minorities - Religious Perspectives (Can human rights be 
grounded in religious affirmations? The interrelationship of human rights and duties. 
Minority rights between legitimate concerns and political manipulation); 

8. Religion fuelling conflict or fostering peace (Testimonies how interreligious groups 
in various places of the world are working to foster good relationships and communal 
harmony). 


This issue of Current Dialogue reflects a variety of issues in interfaith relations. An 
article by Anantanand Rambachan addresses the authority of scripture for the benefit 
of a deepened Hindu-Christian dialogue (reprinted courtesy Hindu-Christian Studies 
Bulletin). Owe Wikstrém addresses in his article another aspect of religious plurality, 
the dialogue or lack thereof with what is labelled secularisation. The Evangelical 
Church in the Rhineland in Germany brings the fruits of the Jewish-Christian dialogue 
into a rethinking on mission. The religiously plural context of India is the background 
for Hannibal Cabral’s introduction of some considerations for Christian education. 
Charanjit Ajitsingh gives as an educator in Britain a Sikh perspective on interreligious 
relations. Arvind Sharma’s contribution to the interfaith discourse are some challenging 
thoughts on a theory of the other. An ecumenical contribution towards dialogue 
between young Jews, Christians and Muslims is presented by Anne Davison. The 
International Interfaith Centre in Oxford shares its activity report with readers of Current 
Dialogue. 


A web-page of the Office on Interreligious Relations has been set up and will be a 
developing feature of the work on interreligious relations and dialogue of the WCC. 
Important documents and articles are and will be posted on our home page. We will as 
the home page grows also provide space for cyber-space dialogue on dialogue. 

The URL is http:/Awww.wcc-coe.org/wcc/what/interreligious/index-e.html. 


With this issue of Current Dialogue the Office thanks Audrey Smith for many years of 
service in the interreligious work of the WCC. As of January 1999 the administrative 
assistant will be Ms. Yvette Milosevic and we wish to welcome her into our work. 


Hans Ucko 
Editor 


THE NATURE AND AUTHORITY OF SCRIPTURE 
IMPLICATIONS FOR HINDU-CHRISTIAN DIALOGUE 


Anantanand Rambachan 


In a thoughtful series of reflections on the future of Hindu-Christian Dialogue, Klaus 
Klostermaier observes that there are "few Hindus who are interested in (contemporary) 
Christian theology, and there are fewer still who have a desire to enter into dialogue 
with their Christian counterparts." ' Others have noted that, with few notable 
exceptions, the initiatives for dialogue, in recent times, have been from the Christian 
side.? In an earlier study, | suggested, briefly, a few possible reasons for this lack of 
interest on the Hindu side. The memories of colonialism and its association with 
aggressive Christian missionary activity, misrepresentation of other religions, and the 
lack of genuine interest in the study and understanding of these traditions are not easily 
erased. There are still barriers of mistrust to overcome.* | interpreted this lack of 
interest, also, as a reflection of certain popular Hindu attitudes towards religious 
pluralism. The famous Rg Veda text, "One is the Truth, the sages speak of it 
differently," (1.64.46) is often employed to explain away doctrinal differences as merely 
semantic ones. The point of this text, as its context makes quite clear, is not really to 
dismiss the significance of the different ways in which we speak of the One or to see 
these ways as equally valid. The text is really a comment on the limited nature of 
human language. Such language must by nature be diverse in its attempts to describe 
that which is One and finally indescribable. The text, however, is widely cited in ways 
that seem to make interreligious dialogue redundant. 


Klostermaier laments the trend in contemporary Christianity and Hinduism "to dismiss 
the intellectual approach to religion as irrelevant and to cultivate only its emotional and 
pragmatic sides." Arguing that intellectuals and scholars must be allowed to play a 
more. vital and central role in the development of these traditions, Klostermaier affirms 
that Hindu-Christian dialogue "must recover the intellectual substance of Hinduism and 
Christianity and must contribute actively to the ongoing search for truth/reality in all 
spheres of life. The intellectual dimension of life has not lost its importance in our 
time." 


1Klaus Klostermaier, "The Future of Hindu-Christian Dialogue", in Harold Coward 
ed., Hindu Christian Dialogue (Maryknoll: Orbis Books, 1989), p.265. 


*See Harold Coward, "Hindu-Christian Dialogue: A Review", in Hindu-Christian 
Studies Bulletin ] (Autumn 1988), pp.1-5. 


°See Anantanand Rambachan, "Religious Pluralism: A Hindu Perspective", Current 
Dialogue 17 (December 1989), pp.25-27. 


“Klostermaier, "The Future of Hindu-Christian Dialogue", p.269. 
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The loss of intellectual vigor in contemporary Hinduism is a matter of deep concern and 
the causes are many and complex. There are also serious implications for the Hindu 
interest in dialogue with Christians and for the nature of such dialogue. In this article, 
| want to identify what | perceive to be one major cause for the erosion of intellectual 
life in Hinduism and its divorce from spirituality. | wish to reflect also on significance of 
this for Hindu-Christian dialogue. 


It is my contention that the decline in the significance of Vedic exegesis and the 
reinterpretation of the authority of the Vedas in contemporary times vis a vis personal 
experience are connected closely with the weakening of scholarship in Hinduism and 
its lack of interest in vigorous dialogue with Christianity. It is not possible, here, to 
describe in detail and to trace the historical roots of this process of reinterpretation and 
| have already attempted this elsewhere.° | will, however, highlight some of the salient 
and relevant historical developments and draw attention to their significance for 
Hindu-Christian dialogue. 


The Western impact on India in the eighteenth century had far reaching implications 
for almost every aspect of Indian life and served as a catalyst for the cultivation of 
attitudes of rational inquiry and criticism. The earliest Hindu reformer to reflect the 
impact of the West in his thinking about Hinduism is the Brahmo Samaj leader, 
Rammohun Roy. While Roy's attitude to the authority of the Vedas had an element of 
ambiguity about it, even among his own followers, it is quite clear that his approach to 
the texts was different from orthodox Plrva Mimamsa exegetes or from Advaita 
Vedanta interpreter, Sankara. Roy applied an extrascriptural criteria of "true" religion 
in his evaluation of the worth of any text, including the Vedas. He did not see religious 
truth as being limited to the texts of the Vedas or see the Vedas as being indispensable 
for our knowledge of God. The texts, themselves, and not only their interpretations, he 
argued, must be subject to rational analysis. 


What | perceive as a watershed in the attitude of contemporary Hindu interpreters to 
the authority of the Vedas occurred under the leadership of Roy's successor, 
Debendranath Tagore (1817-1905). The change was initiated as a consequence of a 
debate sparked by the conversion to Christianity of Umesh Chandra Sarkar and his 
wife. Sarkar was a student at Alexander Duff's school, and there was vigorous 
opposition to the school. Duff responded with a challenge to the doctrines of the 
Brahmo Samaj, questioning, in particular, the belief in Vedic infallibility.° The Samaj 
initially defended the doctrine, but this stirred a great degree of unease in its ranks. In 
an effort to resolve this issue, Debendranath Tagore sent four brahmin youths to 
Benares to study the Vedas. His own visit to the city in 1847 was partly in pursuit of the 


*Anantanand Rambachan, The Limits of Scripture: Vivekananda’s Reinterpretation of 
the Authority of the Vedas (Honolulu: University of Hawaii Press, 1994). See Chapter 1. 


°See Sivanath Sastri, History of the Brahmo Samaj, 2nd. ed., (Calcutta: Brahmo 
Samaj, 1974), p.63. 


same inquiry. Finally, the doctrine of Vedic infallibility was abolished in 1850.’ Perhaps 
the main reason for Tagore's rejection of the doctrine of infallibility was his refusal to 
accept passages in the Upanisads affirming the identity of atman and brahman. He 
chose to see brahman as lord and regulator of the universe and to see the atman as 
dependent on brahman for its existence.® 


From that time onwards, the nonauthoritative status of any text became enshrined in 
the creed of the Brahmo Samaj. Nature and intuition took the place of scripture as twin 
sources of knowledge. The basis of Brahmoism became "the pure heart filled with the 
light of intuitive knowledge." Tagore himself became increasingly reliant on personal 
intuition as his authority and the notion of divine command (adesa) assumed a 
significant role in his life. 


Tagore's successor to the leadership of the Brahmo Samaj, the charismatic Keshub 
Chandra Sen (1838-1884), rejoiced in the rejection of Vedic infallibility. He saw it as a 
grand step in the evolution of the Samaj and its embrace of monotheism which "was not 
confined to Hindoo books, to the scriptures of their own countrymen, but was to be 
found in human nature in all the races and tribes and nations of the world."® Keshub 
propagated a general theory of revelation in which he included nature, history, by which 
he means "great men," and inspiration. He clearly emphasized inspiration, as the most 
direct and significant form of revelation. He described it as "the direct breathing-in of 
God's spirit - which infuses an altogether new life into the soul, and exalts it above all 
that is earthly and impure. It is more powerful, being God's direct and immediate action 
on the human soul while revelation made through physical nature and biography is 
indirect and mediate." 


Sen went much further than Tagore in his denunciation of what he regarded to be 
doctrine and dogma and his unfavorable comparison of these with "fire of inspiration." 
Doctrine and dogma which relate to intellectual cognition, reasoning and logical thought 
were cold and lifeless and had nothing to do with the attainment of salvation. He spoke 
of direct perception as the only reliable, conclusive and self-evident means of gaining 
spiritual Knowledge and saw this perception as affirmed in the Upanisads. "No 
expression is more frequently used in the Upanisads than the ‘perception’ of God 
(darSan). It appears that Hindu sages, not content with intellectual conceptions of the 


"It is unfortunate that there are no records of the details of the argument on both sides. 
Such records would have clarified the concerns of the Brahmo Samaj abut the authority of the 
Vedas. 


®See S.K.Das, The Shadow of the Cross: Christianity and Hinduism in a Colonial 
Context (Delhi: Munshiram Manoharlal, 1974), pp.70-71. 


°K.C. Sen, "The Living God in England and India", in Discourses and Writings 
(Calcutta: Brahmo Tract Society, 1904), p.149. 


10K C.Sen, "Great Men", in Lectures and Tracts by Keshub Chunder Sen, ed. S.D. 
Collet (London: Strahan, 1870),p.88. 


Almighty or abstract contemplation of certain Divine attributes, sought earnestly and 
indeed successfully, to behold the Supreme Spirit directly and to apprehend Him as a 
distinct and vivid reality in their inner consciousness.""' Towards the end of his life, 
Sen, like Debendranath Tagore before him, gave increasing prominence to the 
authority of divine command (adesa) and claimed to have received a special revelation 
and dispensation from God. The significance of scriptural revelation was reduced by 
his claim that the texts of this New Dispensation (Nava-Vidhan) included "the whole of 
science, physical, metaphysical and moral and also the science of religion." 


At the time of Keshub's death in 1884, the center of religious attention in Calcutta had 
already shifted to Ramakrishna (1836-1886) who had taken up residence in the Kalr 
temple at Dakshineshwar. Primarily through Vivekananda and the Ramakrishna Mission 
founded in 1897, Ramakrishna, like the Brahmo Samaj, has exerted significant 
influence on the character of contemporary Hindu attitudes to scriptural authority. While 
Ramakrishna's background was different from that of the Brahmo Samaj leaders in that 
he was virtually unexposed to Westernizing influences, he concurred with them in his 
disdain for scripture and in his championing of personal experience. 


Ramakrishna possessed a deep aversion to formal learning and education. Learned 
persons were likened by him to kites and vultures, which soar to great heights in the 
sky but whose eyes are forever focused on the decaying carcasses below. There were 
also described as similar to foolish people in an orchard, who count the leaves and fruit 
and argue to estimate their value instead of plucking and relishing the juicy fruit. 

Reason and the intellectual life received little attention or recognition in his teachings. 


Ramakrishna confessed skepticism about the value of scriptural study. The scriptures 
are diluted, containing, as he puts it, a "mixture of sand and sugar,” difficult to 
distinguish and separate. They are of no use in conveying the feeling of God: "This 
feeling is something very different from book-learning. Books, scriptures, and science 
appear as mere dirt and straw after the realization of God." Like Keshub Chandra Sen, 
the direct vision of God was the main theme of his instruction. It was the only form of 
verification: "But seeing is far better than hearing. Then all doubts disappear. It is true 
that many things are recorded in the scripture; but all these are useless without the 
direct realization of God.""* 


Swami Vivekananda (1863-1902), the foremost disciple of Ramakrishna has, more than 
any other Hindu in recent times, influenced the popular understanding of Hinduism in 
India and abroad. There is very little in modern Hindu, particularly Vedanta, apologetic 
writing which does not carry the imprint of Vivekananda's influence. His attitude to 
scriptural authority was shaped by the teachings of Ramakrishna, but also by the stand 


1K .C.Sen, "Primitive Faith and Modern Speculations", in Discourses and Writings, 
p.46. 


12See Mahendranath Gupta, Zhe Gospel of Ramakrishna, trans. Swami Nikhilananda 
(New York: Ramakrisha-Vedanta Center, 1977),pp.543, 645-646, 476. 
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of the Brahmo Samaj in whose circles he was active as a youth. He developed the 
suggestions and outlines from these sources into an elaborate rejection of the 
necessity for scripture. 


Vivekananda followed his teacher, Ramakrishna, in attributing a low value to scriptures 
and in upholding the supremacy of personal experience. The adequacy of scriptures 
is compared to the utility of a map to a traveler, before visiting a country.'* The map, 
according to Vivekananda, can create only curiosity for firsthand knowledge of the 
place and can communicate only a vague conception of its reality. Maps are in no way 
equivalent to the direct knowledge of the country, gathered by actually being there. 


Vivekananda understands the Vedas to be records of the spiritual discoveries of others 
and the methods by which such discoveries have been made. These findings, 
however, have no validity unless they are personally rediscovered by each person: 


- There are certain religious facts which, as in external science, have to be 
perceived and upon them religion will be built. Of course, the extreme 
claim that you must believe every dogma of a religion is degrading to the 
human mind. The man who asks you to believe everything, degrades 
himself, and, if you believe, degrades you too. The sages of the world 
have only the right to tell us that they have analyzed their minds and 
have found these facts, and if we do the same we shall also believe, and 
not before. That is all there is in religion. (CW, 2:163). 


The proof of the truth of the Vedas is the direct knowledge of the individual, not the fact 
of its embodiment in any text. The individual must verify the text and this verification is 
likened to ordinary direct perception. 


_The proof, therefore, of the Vedas is just the same as the proof of this table 
before me, pratyaksa, direct perception. 
This | see with the senses, and the truths of spirituality we also see in a 
superconscious state of the human soul. (CW, 3:253). 


The imperative, therefore, for Vivekananda, is that everyone should become a rsi. The 
chief characteristic of rsi status is the possibility of a direct apprehension of truth. The 
possibility and requirement of every individual to become a rsi is one of the important 
points of contrast that Vivekananda emphasized between Hinduism and other religious 
traditions. In the latter, he claims, insight is limited to a few select individuals through 
whom truth is made available to the many. "Truth came to Jesus of Nazareth, and we 
must all obey him. But the truth came to the rsis of India - the mantra-drastas - the 
seers of thought - and will come to all rsis in the future, not to talkers, not to 
book-swallowers, not to scholars, not to philologists, but to seers of thought" (CW, 
3:283). Vivekananda often asserted that only in becoming a rsi does one understand 


13See The Complete Works of Swami Vivekananda (CW), 8 vols. (Calcutta: Advaita 
Ashrama, 1964-1971), 1:185-186. (Documentation is hereafter given in the text). 
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the scripture properly. His argument appears to be that as products and records of 
direct perception, these texts were not written for the intellect, or for understanding 
through a process of rational inquiry and analysis. They become meaningful only when 
one has lifted oneself to the same heights of perception. At that point, however, they 
are useful only to the extent that they confirm what one has known directly (CW, 4, 165, 
7:85, 89). An opinion, like this, seems to deprive the scriptures from having even the 
preliminary worth of a map. 


Scriptural analysis is described by Vivekananda as intellectual opium eating (see CW, 
1:45, 4:168). Scripture are specified by him as unsatisfactory theoretical religion and 
included among the non-essentials of religion. Among other non-essentials, he listed 
doctrines, dogmas, rituals, temples, images and forms. 


S. Wesley Ariarajah identifies four different types of interreligious dialogue, each with 
its unique contribution to make.'* Dialogue of life is an encounter which takes place in 
the course of everyday life among people of different traditions who live in the same 
community. There is no conscious or explicit articulation and exchange of religious 
belief. Such explicit exchange of beliefs and perspectives is a characteristic of the 
dialogue of discourse. In the dialogue of spirituality, participants seek "to go beyond 
words to encounter the other at the level of the heart." It attracts those "who feel that 
the essential unity of humanity cannot be expressed in words, but must be celebrated 
in worship and meditation." Finally, the dialogue of action is characterised by 
cooperation among people of different faiths for the attainment of desirable ends of 
their Common existence such as peace, justice, protection of the environment, human 
rights etc. 


While acknowledging the various forms of interreligious dialogue, it appears to me that 
what Ariarajah calls the dialogue of discourse will continue to be one of its necessary 
and vital forms: While not prominent in the other forms, it seems to be implied in them. 
The sharing of thought and reflection, the understanding of the scope and limits of 
reason and language in other traditions, and the mutual enrichment which comes from 
exposure to each other's wisdom (jnana) are facets of dialogue which, if engaged in 
with commitment, humility and a passion for truth can never become "ivory tower" 
intellectualism. Such dialogue needs to find a prominent place in the meeting of 
Hinduism and Christianity. 


The decline of intellectual vigor in any tradition through the denigration of reason and 
the intellect will be reflected in the quality of its interest in other traditions and in the 
kind of interreligious dialogue in which it desires to engage. The championing in 
contemporary Hinduism of personal experience over the authority of scripture, which 
| have briefly traced in this essay, has contributed to the divorce of scholarship from 
spirituality. Examples of scholarship without religious commitment and religious 
commitment lacking the self-critical insights of scholarship abound. Their creative 


4See S.Wesley Ariarajah, "Pluralism and Harmony", Current Dialogue 25 (December 
1993), pp.17-19 


combination in modern Hinduism is rare. The disconnection between scholarship and 
spirituality in Hinduism limits the quality of the Hindu dialogue with Christianity. The 
dialogue of discourse is most enriching when it occurs among participants whose lives 
reflect the integration of both. 


The divorce to which | am referring can be illustrated by highlighting the classic 
approach of Sankara or Ramanuja. For Sankara, the Vedas are the definitive and 
unique source of our knowledge of brahman, the gain of which leads to the discovery 
of moksa. The Vedas are a valid source of knowledge in the form of words 
(Sabda-pramana) and saving knowledge depends on the proper comprehension of the 
meaning of these words. Scriptural learning and exegesis therefore, become very 
important along with such disciplines as grammar and etymology that aid interpretation. 
Proper principles for arriving at the meaning of the text are important.'® 


The acceptance of the Vedas as an authoritative source of knowledge did not mean the 
abandonment of a very important role for reason. Reason is important for deciding 
between different interpretations of passages and for reconciling conflicting ones. 
Reason also plays an important role in assessing and responding to rival views. 
Sankara obviously takes differences of doctrine very seriously and in responding to the 
claims of rival systems which do not accept the authority of the Vedas, he is 
constrained to demonstrate the validity of Advaita on the basis of the reasonableness 
of its propositions. 


The decline of the significance of the Vedas as a pramana and its characterisation as 
secondhand religion has contributed to the devaluing of scriptural scholarship. Its 
study, exegesis and interpretation are not of utmost significance. Vivekananda 
contemptuously dismisses scriptural scholarship as an activity at the theoretical and 
intellectual level. With an emphasis in contemporary Hinduism on the gain of 
knowledge through the transcendence of reason and not on its mediation, reason, 
argument and intellectual activity, all important qualities of interreligious dialogue, 
assume more of an obstructive character. There is an impassioned derogation and 
belittltement of the human intellect in Vivekananda, the leading Neo-Vedanta 
interpreter, which is not at all found in his classical predecessors: "The intellect is only 
the street-cleaner, cleansing the path for us, a secondary worker, the policeman; but 
the policeman is not a positive necessity for the workings of society" (CW 2:306). 
Paradoxically, it would seem that where the Vedas are upheld are a valid means of 
knowledge, reason has a more positive role to play in clarifying, explaining and 
defending:its propositions. Where the attempt is made, on the other hand, to supersede 
the necessity for faith in the scripture in the interest of being more rational, reason 
becomes almost insignificant. 


The rejection of the primary authority of scripture, the derision of scholarship, the 


'*For a discussion of the method of Sankara see Anantanand Rambachan, 
Accomplishing the Accomplished: The Vedas as a Source of Valid Knowledge in Sankara 
(Honolulu: University of Hawaii Press, 1991). 


ridicule of dogma and doctrine and the belittling of reason, which we see in so many 
modern interpreters of Hinduism have other important implications for Hindu-Christian 
dialogue. Perhaps most important is the tendency to overlook the significance doctrinal 
differences. Because conclusive insight is understood to be gained through an 
experience which transcends reason, interpreters, like Vivekananda, are able to 
dismiss what they perceive to be preoccupation of the rational mind. It is only by 
overlooking and dismissing the importance of different doctrinal claims that one can so 
easily assert, as many Hindus do, that all paths lead to the same goal. Such scant 
regard for differences of doctrine is often frustrating for many Christians who engage 
with Hindus in dialogue. 


| do not wish to deny the vital role of the experiential dimension in the human search 
for truth or to claim that it without significance in the Hindu tradition. Sankara, himself, 
at various points in his commentary on the Brahma-sutra acknowledges this role."® 
While Sankara, as | believe, acknowledges the ultimacy of scriptural revelation for our 
knowledge of the absolute, his understanding of the relationship between scripture and 
personal experience (anubhava) is dynamic and creative. It offers scope for vigorous 
life of the intellect by preserving for it a necessary role in the spiritual quest. By being 
more faithful to the Upanisadic ideal of the unity of learning (Srotriyam) and commitment 
to spiritual truth (brahmanistham) it offers a more promising and rewarding model for 
Hindu dialogue with Christianity and other religions. The complete subordination, on 
the other hand, of scriptural revelation to the authority of personal experience and the 
associated vilification of reason, the role of the intellect, discussion and language, have 
sadly engendered skepticism about the worth of dialogue in which these have a 
prominent role. The devaluation of learning and intellectual skills in a prominent heroic 
interpreter of Hinduism, like Vivekananda, must not go unchallenged. 


Since the latter half of the 1960's, the Hindu population of the United States has been 
growing steadily. Until that time, the doors of welcome were virtually shut to immigrants 
from Asia. The Chinese exclusion act of 1882 was applied broadly to include all people 
of Asian origin. In 1965, a new immigration law, initiated by John F. Kennedy, abolished 
quotas based on national origins and opened the country to immigrants from India. 
Today, there are lively and flourishing communities of Hindus in most of the major cities 
of North America and temple construction has been rapidly following the establishment 
of such communities. Hindus are prominently among those whom W.C. Smith described 
as "our neighbors, our colleagues, our competitors, our fellows." 


The context of interrelated living offers fruitful opportunities for the "dialogue of life" 
between Hindus and Christians and this is clearly taking place. | think that most Hindus 
in North America will easily identify occasions and moments in their lives when they 
had to articulate some aspect of their faith and practice to people of other religions. 
Hindus, on the whole, usually embrace the opportunity to do this. Our interrelated lives 


'6See, for example, his commentary on Brahma-sutra 1.i.2. 
1~W_C.Smith, The Faith of Other Men (New York: Harper and Row, 1971), p.11. 
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in communities of diversity will also require of us more engagement in the "dialogue of 
action" through which we will be called upon to work with others for the advancement 
of mutual interests. While there are many groups in North America whose beliefs and 
practices are influenced by elements of Hinduism, the "dialogue of spirituality" which 
Ariarajah describes as involving participation in each other's worship and meditation 
is still exceptional for Hindus. There is only one Hindu -based organization, of which 
| am aware, The International Society of Krishna Consciousness in West Virginia, 
which prominently promotes dialogue of this kind. Ariarajah points to the concerns 
which many people have about the possibility of meaningfully entering the worship of 
another tradition and fears of uncritical syncretism. 


The dialogue of discourse between Hinduism and Christianity in North America is 
lacking both in frequency and depth and in this essay | have offered another reason for 
what many have discerned to be the lack of Hindu interest and initiative for such 
dialogue. The questioning of uncritical attitudes about the supremacy of personal 
experience, and the recovery of its existing but overshadowed traditions of vibrant 
learning and spirituality seem to me to be a necessary condition for fruitful dialogue of 
discourse between both traditions. Modern Hindu commentators have not only upheld 
the authority of personal experience but they have affirmed this to be the uniqueness 
of Hinduism. | am convinced that the affirmation of a more creative relationship 
between revelation, reason and experience will reveal many more exciting areas of 
common interest for discussion between our two religions. | 


(Anantanand Rambachan is a Hindu scholar from Trinidad and Tobago and 
Professor of Religion at St. Olaf College, Northfield, Minnesota, USA) 
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THE CENTRIPETAL JOURNEY: 
INDIVIDUALIZED RELIGION IN SWEDEN AS A DEFENSE 
AGAINST PLURALITY 


Owe Wikstr6ém 


Religion does not seem to disappear from the modern world (Luckman 1967,1990). The 
experience of transcendence and of the Holy, the feelings of reverence and gratitude 
seem to be a universal and transcultural constant. Man’s world is a flow of small, 
medium and macro experiences of transcendence. Different societies have different 
ways of being aware of these realities and a variety of ways to structure and organize 
the feelings of being in communication with "something higher”. 


Private holiness 


During the last decades the erosion of the main Swedish social structure, which so far 
maintained and cultivated a religious interpretation of the "signals of transcendence", 
has become more and more manifest in the Church of Sweden. Privatized world-views 
compete with the official and societal sanctioned distribution of religious experience. 
Many new actors are present on the social stage of life philosophies and ideologies. 
There is a crisis of the legitimization of transcendence. The Church of Sweden is today 
only one out of many structures maintaining the religious world. 


The change is clearly seen in the way people understand Christian worship. Private 
and constructivistic theologies exist together with more traditional theologies 
(Scandinavian Values 1994). This is another indication that the base of legitimization 
is successively moving towards the individual. It moves away from the authority of an 
organizational base towards an internal authentication, from collective answers towards 
existential questions. 


The experience of the Ultimate continues, but the social forms and the way you localize 
the Holy has changed. It has become more and more personal. The macro-holy feeling, 
linked to thoughts and experiences of a transcendence, are still alive inside the 
religious institution and their "grand narratives". But they are few and it is quite obvious 
that there has been a change of the social forms and localization of the Holy. 
Micro-holy feelings, the inviolable values and experiences on the private or semi- 
private level, have no direct connection with the great theological myths or narratives 
any more (Wikstr6m 1993). 


Earlier it was common to ritualize thankfulness, e.g. praising God for one’s children 
during their christening. It was not just a matter of being moved emotionally. The sense 
of awe and wonder caused by the birth of a child was given a "religious expression". 
Since the birth of a child was not interpreted as a consequence of destiny, due to 
circumstances or the will of the parents but as a gift of "the giver of all good gifts", the 
thankfulness could be directed towards an object of transcendence and was given a 
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ritual setting. 


Similar needs seems to survive even for the non-believer. S/he wants to express joy or 
manifest a wish to avert anxiety for the child's future through the ceremony of baptism. 
But a transcendent world is not taken for granted irrespective of the baptism of the 
child. The experience in relation to baptism is perceived mainly as a vehicle of a 
beautiful atmosphere and social cohesion rather than as a result of a personal religious 
conviction. The baptism has more to do with a vague family-tradition. The meaning of 
baptism as the Christian church wants to transmit it, “an integration into a Christian 
transcendent world-view - has been detached from the experienced meaning’, the 
feeling of thankfulness and the integration of a child into the family. The baptismal rite 
has been given a less metaphysical interpretation by those who are present during the 
ceremony than by the institution which administers baptism. 


The individual’s awareness and experience of "something supernatural" used to be 
interpreted by the church-influenced Sweden according to specific norms. The church 
wanted to provide an unambiguous understanding of the invisible world, albeit 
sometimes in a language of power and threat. In the old rural society of Sweden, where 
most people used to attend worship and where celebrations of life, (Christmas, Easter 
and Mid-summer etc.), was given a theological frame of interpretation, experiences of 
the Holy were predictable and channelled according to strict patterns. 


The question of whether people in the past days did believe more or less, is not here 
the focus of our concern. Experts of folklore have demonstrated that religious traditions 
with a pagan basis have always existed next to the official tradition. But due to the 
power of the church, it had the major part of ritual expressions. Or, to say it in a 
different way: there were not very many spiritual realities allowed. The state church and 
its ministers had not only a cultural and ritual privilege in formulating the problems 
concerning existential questions, but also the priority to answer the same. 


The homogeneous description of reality, in which the other/holy world was included, 
survived relatively unquestioned as a function of a more or less static society. The Holy 
was seen as unambiguous due to immobility and faith in authorities. The control was 
more obvious. Of course, there has always been exceptions, but when revivalist 
movements and the so-called free churches emerged, it occurred under a great 
resistance from the "true teachers". 


The retreat into the private 


While doing a simple comparison with present times, it is quite obvious that the modern 
Swede must choose his or her spirituality in quite another way than just a few decades 
ago. The church's description of the spiritual reality, inspired by the Bible, is now only 
one among several different descriptions. Even people from small homogeneous (free-) 
religious (sub-) societies are now confronted through television and radio with different 
religious thoughts. They realize that there are a variety of spiritual maps of reality and 
that some of them are contradictory. In confronting different and partly contradictory 
religious expressions every day it becomes clear that the Christian faith is only one 
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among many. This transcultural situation is not only different, but also relatively new 
for a society that used to be homogeneous. In contemporary Sweden there are several 
“words of God"; the Torah, the Qur’an and the Bible. The claim of the preacher that "It 
has been written" does not automatically any more refer to the basis of the Christian 
belief. Several young Christians are personally acquainted with devout men and women 
from different religions, something which their church-active parents are not. This 
development has happened in just a few decades. 


This transform of the religious world view from unity to plurality, from clarity to opacity, 
from institutions to vague and unorganized private systems is provoking in two different 
ways. It is provoking for a society, which is used to religion as a phenomenon with a 
specific content and structure and for a church which thought it had a contract on 
Spirituality. The institutions which maintain the faith in "the Holy" are now sometimes 
regarded as relics from a distant time. Church institutions are accepted as artefacts 
from a past, uniform society. Because of this, they sometimes are looked upon as 
some kind of zoo of faith. Others redefine the role of the churches in terms of their 
social or psychological function: "Religions are good to have since it makes you calm 
in a crisis-situation, when major accidents occur, giving life a meaning, creating a 
community in society. But the idea that God actually should be 'alive' seems to be most 
unlikely." 


The Christian church has become a cognitive minority. It is in a disadvantageous 
position, but not because people refuse to understand, do not want to believe, are 
ignorant or intolerant. The problem is more likely that Homo saeculi simply does not 
take the reality of Homo religious seriously. At least not until Homo saeculi is able to 
share the experiences described by religious people and perceive their words as 
adequate and authentic expressions of their own experiences. 


The mobility, i.e. that people move around a lot more in modern society, also allows the 
individual to go back and forth between different religious language games. Some 
decades ago, this was not possible in the way it is today. The individual is forced with 
the necessity to listen to people who have settled with another symbolic universe. 
Perhaps one lives a period in a different social realm and looks back on the - previous 
obvious - system. There is no doubt that this causes more and more cracks in the 
organized life of faith. 


The increase of a more privatized perspective does not only relate to the fact that the 
philosophical claims made by the official faith in God has been questioned. It also 
relates to the fact that the modern society is segmented and differentiated. Homo 
religiosus, who lives in a transcultural society, has constantly to question the personal 
perception of the spiritual. Social movement and the offering of different lifestyles due 
to mass communication force religious people in Sweden to confront alternative 
spiritual realities. The unambiguous transcendent reality has been replaced by a 
religious smorgasbord. One can choose or ignore ideologies of faith in the very same 
way as one can choose food or clothes. But what happens when society offers an 
evermore confusing supply of religions and world-views? 
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The path inwards or "Ill just believe what | want to believe" 


All together, the factors mentioned above create something we might call the defusion 
of relativism or the path inwards. The split will become more obvious whenever an 
individual changes from following convention or authority unto making his own 
decisions. This has been called everything from "the burden of freedom", "liberalism" 
or "alienation" depending on the political and philosophical perspective. The 
consequences for the psychology of religion is probably what we have seen as 
constructivistic approach, a selective way to cope with the religious traditions. The 
remains are: "Trust nothing but your own experiences - build an arc of your own!" The 
journey inwards, with its individualism and privatized ideas, arouses approval. 


A consequence of the decreasing trust in authorities might be seen as the individual 
is forced into a centripetal movement; away from what everybody else says, 
questioning oneself, asking "what am | experiencing? What do | perceive as true or 
important for me?" When the modern secularized Swede, but also many Christians, 
turn away from the institutionally taught doctrines, perhaps the subjectivity and the 
privatization provide a protection against the threatening plurality. The "little holiness" 
will then become ultimate. It is not simply taken over, it is authentic. 


Let’s simplify! Someone believes in X. He or she belongs to a social community as long 
as the "experts of the spiritual reality" believe in X. But as soon as there is a decrease 
in the confidence in these experts and other experts of the spiritual reality emerge, the 
individual himself has to consider whether he or she really believes in X. "Perhaps X 
is nothing but an illusion?" The next question arises: "What is my personal experience 
of X?". One is obliged to return to subjectivity. The crisis of legitimization becomes 
obvious. There will be a change from an external and institutional legitimization to an 
internal and subjective one. 


When confidence in the religious tradition is decreasing, individuals are obliged to 
become more oriented towards their own experiences and to ask themselves "What in 
my belief is based upon experiences and conviction?" or "What do | believe just 
because someone else has told me to believe?" This is a painful self-examination. At 
the very same time, there is a polarization: the external world gives fixed answers. 
These are being questioned whereby the world of internal experiences becomes ever 
more important. 


The new and "alternative" world-views are not socially transmitted. They are floating 
around unorganized and are not confirmed by any specific group. They are not even 
tied to any social engagement or mass meetings, and they are not as sophisticated and 
well-reasoned as existentialism, humanism or other "-ism’s". (Hamberg 1989, 
Johansson & Olander 1993, Reimers 1995). 


But the problems are not only of a social nature. The churches are facing new 
challenges also concerning the content of the doctrine. Doubt surfaces in a minister as 
well as in the pew during worship, because there obviously are contradictory 
revelations (due to migration and social mobility), and everyone claims to have the 
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absolute truth. The churches of the future are therefore likely to speak less of 
ecumenics and far more of theology of religion, unless they do not believe that the 
solution is some kind of religious Esperanto or an E.C. of the faithful. Such an 
interpretation might not do justice neither to Christianity, other religions or to the 
intellectual moral. 


The defusion of relativism. 


There are two quite obvious trends in the Swedish arena: one towards fundamentalism 
and the other towards relativism. Both of them offer relief, an escape from confusion 
due to the prevailing plurality. 


There are movements who do not care to adapt themselves and follow common trends 
in society. They insist upon strict doctrines, claiming clear moral rules, offering a social 
safety. Since they have an appeal, they are also gaining new members. As an example 
from Sweden, one might mention the expanding right wing charismatic Pentecostal 
Church - Livets Ord, "Word of Life". The religious communities in Sweden, accepting 
uncertainty and weighing arguments pro et contra have a hard time keeping old 
members as well as gaining new members. These trends are so clear and indisputable. 
The individual experiences the uncertainty connected with plurality as a heavy burden. 
It is a relief to let go of the burden. Being devoted to a simple and uncomplicated idea 
- whether religious or profane - can provide support no matter its ideological content. 


A different type of refuge exists as well, leading to total relativism or nihilism where 
nothing is absolutely true or false. The individual distrusts every authority and denies 
religious truths. This solution is attractive since it offers a relief through the denial of 
any truth “out there". An example might be seen in some groups within the New Age 
movement. One doesn’t wait for Godot any more. "Let people believe whatever they 
want to believe, nothing is absolutely definite. Let a thousand flowers bloom!" The 
world becomes deconstructed and a reconstruction is no longer possible. 


Due to the tremendous flow of information there are always several cultures present 
within the individual. You become urbanized even if you live in the countryside. Some 
of the most important references are major cities, television and the tabloids presenting 
an-easy-to-come-by and artificial construction of reality. Pluralism goes deeper and 
faster as a result of market economy. Democracy institutionalizes tolerance and 
different cultures’ definition of something as wrong or sin are constantly confronted and 
lowered. Something becomes right if several people consider it to be right - not 
because it is an expression of the will of God, Jahve, Allah or Christ. All major nations 
have defused the theological legitimization of morality and prefer to speak in terms of 
social contracts. Counter-trends do exist, for instance fundamentalist movements who 
orient themselves toward unambiguous and clear moral rules based upon holy 
scriptures. The increase of Islamism and evangelical fundamentalism are the most 
evident religious changes going on right now in the whole world, Sweden included. 


From the perspective of the individual, it is possible to understand this as an effort to 
fight cognitive and moral contamination. The interpretations of life that man has taken 
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for granted over a long period of time, are now constantly being questioned. Today, 
there are several conceptions of the world to choose between and the individual must 
decide on his or her own, using all the material present. There are less common 
certainties, less common patterns of interpretation and less declared common goals. 


To avoid being cast out into a state of complete confusion, there is a counter movement 
which we may call centripetal, a shift towards the small world, the inner life. In 
observing one’s own emotions one will become less disposed to judge others, "people 
can believe whatever they want to - there are no objective standards - my faith is still 
my own". An expression of this could be fewer discussions about opinions and more 
about emotions. People seem to "think" less and 'feel" more. The language itself shows 
an uncertainty concerning ideology. Experiences replace conviction, a psychological 
authenticity replaces ideologies. 


Cognitive contamination 


The culture of Western society is based upon Greek logic and Hebrew theology. The 
Greek said that something can’t be A and non-A at the same time. Hebrew theology 
taught that there is only one God. These two principles, monotheism and the law of 
contradictions, are fundamental in Western society, contrasting with China and East 
Asia. Here a rigid principle of monotheism and a_ law of contradictions would be 
considered as absurd. Instead, reality allows for different patterns in speaking about 
"the Holy" and limiting the perspective to one alone is simply not reasonable. Everyone 
within these traditions know that something is both A and non -A at the very same 
time. Indian and Chinese religions deal with the plurality of content in a completely 
different manner than the western society. It simply consumes the plurality. Christianity 
has perceived the corrosion of values, simply because it speaks about the one and only 
God and in thus it claims the truth. (Berger 1992). 


What is the reaction of Christian churches in Sweden to this plurality? The most 
common reaction has probably been to ignore the situation. It is possible to separate 
different attitudes to the radical demands found within the Christian faith and to claims 
of truth in the confession. 


The first attitude might be called a cognitive bargain. The inner dialogue might be 
something like this: "Well, perhaps it’s difficult to maintain a faith in miracles, but we 
are definitely not giving up the resurrection" or "Well, we can agree that perhaps Jesus 
did not say everything he is supposed to have said - it seems to be hard to prove 
historically - but we are sure that he did establish the Holy Communion." 


The second is to raise a white flag and immediately give up all demands of truth of 
doctrine. This attitude caused the once very common philosophy of "God is dead". 
Instead of claiming that God exists and is an sovereign being, it is said that the myths 
in the Bible have an important psychological, social or cultural function, but that there 
is no objective transcendent source. The claim of a transcendent origin is defused and 
the religious message is being translated into a modern secular language. It can be 
political, social or psychological. Basically, one says "This is what religion really is 
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about". Expressions as "an existential interpretation of life", "social cement" and "mystic 
self-understanding" are introduced. The Christian language is merely one of many. But 
even if this gives the preacher some kind of relief, it is still an intellectual and moral 
resignation. Sooner or later people will know the possibilities of a (better?) meaning, 
health, community and interpretation of life itself besides the Christian language or its 
institutions. This could be a new meaning in life, political motivation or holistic 
world-view. 


A third way to relate to modern society could be adopting a more realistic attitude. 
There is a passive model, where people build small segments of society in order to 
maintain the Christian perception of reality. Examples of this might be some hibernated 
revivalist movements, communities or monasteries where the members hope their 
intensive engagement will attract others. 


It is also possible to recognize a more offensive model in which one wants to change 
the society and the churches by emphasizing a classic Christian theme. The first, 
passive model is the ghetto, and the second, offensive model is the crusade. 


All these models are problematic, especially in industrialized societies. In a ghetto, a 
subculture is created - but the walls around the ghetto must be made very thick in order 
to keep out doubt. An example could be the religious sects where the adherents use 
a language which is difficult to understand by those outside. The general dislike of 
plurality is another aspect of the sect. Whenever plurality becomes a major feature in 
a society there will also be an attraction to sectarian absolutism. 


With this somewhat sketchy description of the corrosion of the churches, it is possible 
to identify a strong tendency to value spirituality and mysticism higher. The Christian 
churches want to create a counter culture, although not by ignoring the confusion of 
present times. They want to describe it, relate to it and interpret it from a theological 
perspective. There are groups trying to relate to the privatization by reforming 
spirituality and Christian mysticism. They are reminders that the Reformation and 
revivalist movements created small social communities of people gathered around 
radical religious goals. The monasteries were communities of enthusiasts who, naive 
but with endurance, practiced strong prayers. These movements had, in the long run, 
a greater impact than anything that was written in theological literature or done in a 
bureaucratic church. Spiritual guidance and the theology of asceticism did not just talk 
about a Christian faith, but showed concrete ways to a mature faith - a contrasting 
picture to the (religious) consumerism. 


The Church of Sweden, as an organization, is probably wearing a far too big 
institutional and bureaucratic overcoat. Perhaps it might regain its trustworthiness if it 
defused the attempts to teach everyone the art of going to church, and instead started 
to examine its own experience/lack of experience of faith. Far more important than 
activities are - at least from a psychological perspective - the reality behind the 
activities, the reality supposed to be illuminated and experienced through the activities. 
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The liturgy 


The worship of the Church of Sweden has changed in a vital manner during the last 
part of the 20th century. This is partly true also for the free churches. The liturgy for 
Sunday worship and other services have been reformulated following several surveys. 
Changes concerning the church have been studied from a_ historical, organizational 
and theological perspective. It is important to combine these perspectives with 
psychological studies. 


Worship is one of very few activities in modern Sweden where Christian faith is taught 
and mediated regularly. It is hardly ever being taught nowadays at home, and the 
Sunday school does not exist anymore. The principle of agnosticism dominates in 
public schools and the ceremony of confirmation is decreasing faster than any type of 
service in the Church of Sweden. This all means that the holy space and the holy rite 
are probably very important as mediators of a religious tradition in the secularized 
society. The church as a place of communication, and the liturgy as a ritual and visual 
expression of religious conceptions, have a major importance if we want to understand 
the mediation of religious traditions in a secularized society. 


Sometimes, in discussions within the Church of Sweden, there has been an assumption 
that the de-sacralization of worship is really an instrument for secularization - a 
"secularization from within". Instead of amazement, a feeling of holiness, an experience 
of transcendence, perhaps the most important experience of the service is to be bored, 
sensing a stiffness and strangeness? There have been wishes for a re-sacralization, 
and in trying to accomplish this some people have emphasized mysticism, symbols and 
rites. The interest in liturgy and the attempts to renew the service are often far-reaching 
and genuine. But, as usual, it is possible to turn this argument around. All the work for 
a liturgical renewal in Sweden can in some cases be interpreted as an escape from a 
confusing present, or as a defusion of the social and political radicalism in Christianity, 
or as part of an emotionalisation of religiosity. 


(Rev. Dr. Owe Wikstrém is Professor in Psychology of Religion at the University 
of Uppsala, Sweden.) 
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THE PEOPLE OF ISRAEL AND THE MISSION OF 
THE CHURCH: A STUDY DOCUMENT OF THE 
EVANGELICAL CHURCH IN THE RHINELAND 


Preamble 


The document "Israel and the Christian Mission", is the result of a decision of the synod 
of the Rhenish Church to include in the considerations on "mission" the policy decision 
of the Rhenish synod "The renewal of the relationship of Christians and Jews" (1980). 


Jesus Christ, our Lord, was born a Jew and never wanted to be anything else. His 
disciples and the apostles appointed by him, the women who followed him, the first 
people who believed in him were Jews. Only later were they called "Christians" in 
Antiochia (Acts 11:26). The movement initiated by him was a renewal movement 
related to the Jewish people. Already at the very beginning of the preaching of the 
Gospel also non-Jews, the so-called Gentiles, heard and believed it. The church of 
Jewish-Christians and Gentile-Christians emerged. 


Unfortunately, the gradually developing church and the Jewish people and Jewish 
belief split. Jewish-Christians were pushed to the margin and eventually vanished from 
the church and the church consisted only of Gentile-Christians. 


The separation was connected with prejudice and accusations against the Jewish 
people and the Jewish belief, which became more and more serious in the course of 
centuries. In many sermons and theological writings it was taught, erroneously, that 
to be a Christian first of all meant to be non-Jewish. Jews were ill spoken of and 
cursed. 


After Christianity having gained power within the Roman Empire and the later emerging 
states, the Jews were also politically oppressed, often persecuted and killed. 


At the end of this disastrous development in Europe, the National Socialist terror 
regime in Germany (1933-1945) attempted to eliminate the Jewish people as a whole. 
Beside other injustices more than six million Jewish people were murdered through this 
criminal madness. 


The individual Christians and the churches as a whole never realised that the 
beginning of this horrific end was based on the theological hostility against Jews within 
Christian preaching and teaching. Even if nothing is said against Jews or the Jewish 
belief explicitly, this principle hostility against Jews within Christian doctrine exists. 
Due to this fact the Christians and the churches, with few exceptions, kept silent when 
the Nazi started to terrorise and to kill the Jewish population. 


As a result the various churches of Europe were deeply appalled. Why did we keep 
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silent? Why were we blind? .We were blind because we did not see the hostility 
against Jews and Judaism, which was fused with Christian theology. We kept silent 
because we had marked Judaism as hostile, at least as strange and opposing to the 
Christian belief. 


This unconscious hostility against Jews also infected the Christian mission that had 
come from Europe and North America to Africa and Asia. The spirit of this sometimes 
conscious, sometimes unconscious hostility, or at least, differentiation is also to be 
found within the ecumenical movement. | realised this when at the last General 
Assembly of the World Council of Churches in Canberra 1991, the representatives of 
Judaism were sitting in the same row as the representatives of the other religions. 


We must begin to eliminate all forms of hostility against Judaism from our Christian 
belief, the Christian preaching and teaching. We have to learn that the Jewish belief 
is the root from which the Christian belief has started to grow. We have to understand 
that we Christians are the younger sisters and brothers in the house and at the table 
of our heavenly Father (Eph. 2:11-22). 


The document serves as a very modest beginning and an attempt to turn back and to 
try to gain a new relationship with the Jewish belief, its traditions and substance. 


Dr. Jurgen Regul, 
Protestant Church of Rhineland, Germany 
September 1997 


Israel and Christian Mission: Paper of the Church Committee "Ecumenism and 
World Mission", May 1996 


Recommendation for the church board: 

The Evangelical Church in Rhineland asks and instructs its representatives in the General 
Assembly, the Council, the committees and the German Regional Assembly of United in Mission 
to:include into talks and cooperation with representatives of their member churches the process 
of renewal of the relationship between Church and Israel, Jews and Christians - a process which 
has been initiated by the Evangelical Church in Rhineland. Furthermore UEM is asked to 
implement the consequences resulting from this process. 

The following should be taken into consideration: 


1. "Realising the Christian share of the responsibility and guilt for the Holocaust, ostracism, 
persecution and killing of Jews during the Third Reich"; 


- realising.that teaching and acting of the Christian church was almost from the beginning mostly 
hostile towards Israel, or at least forgetting Israel; 


- anew understanding and interpretation of the Holy Scriptures, the Old and New Testament; 
- realising that the basis of the traditional relationship between Church and Israel, Christians and 


Jews, has to be fundamentally reconsidered; 
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- and the “willingness of Jews to meet, to learn together and to cooperate in spite of the 
Holocaust" 


led to the resolution of the synod of the Evangelical Church in Rhineland (1980) "Renewal of the 
relationship of Christians and Jews" and to the resolution of the synod of 1996 which 
supplements the basic article of the church constitution with a statement concerning the 
relationship between the Church and Israel. 


2. The resolution of the synod of 1980 declares: 


- "We gratefully acknowledge the ‘scriptures’ (Lk. 24:32 and 45; 1 Cor.15:3f.), our Old Testament, 
as a common basis of faith and acts of Jews and Christians. 


- We profess Jesus Christ, the Jew who as the Messiah of Israel, is the saviour of the world and 
holds together the peoples of the world and the people of God. 


- We believe that God has chosen the Jewish people as His people forever and recognise that 
the Church has been taken into God’s covenant with His people by Jesus Christ. 


- We believe together with the Jews that God’s historical acts of salvation are characterised by 
the unity of justice and love. We believe together with the Jews that justice and love are the 
directives of God for our whole life. We, as Christians, see that both are founded on God’s 
acting in Israel and in Jesus Christ. 


- We believe that Jews and Christians, both according to their calling, are witnesses of God 
before the world and before each other..." 


The basic article of the church constitution of the Evangelical Church in Rhineland was 
supplemented by the decision of the synod in 1996 as follows: 

The Evangelical Church in Rhineland "professes the faithfulness of God, who stands by the 
election of His people Israel. Together with Israel it hopes for a new heaven and a new earth." 


3. As a result of this statement, how is mission to be seen today? 


- Neither has Israel chosen itself, nor has the Church called itself. Subject of the election of 
Israel and the calling of the Church is God himself. HE has chosen Israel to be His witness 
among all peoples (Jes. 43:10). HE has called people of all nations and social classes to 
"declare His glory among all peoples" (Jes. 66:19) and to "bring about obedience to the faith 
among all nations" (Rom. 1:5). The order to witness and to preach comes from HIM. It is this 
missio dei we are called to participate in. 


- If the church accepts the call into the service for the missio dei, it also acknowledges the lasting 
significance of Israel for the salvation-history. 


-The Church believes that Israel has been called first to testify the glory of the one and only God 
to the world and still shares this calling with the Church. 


- The Church believes to be also sent by the God of Israel and through Jesus Christ to the 
peoples of the world. With the name of Jesus Christ the Christian testimony brings the reality 
of His heavenly father, the God of Abraham, Isaac and Jacob, to religious and non-religious 
people at the same time. 


- The "gospel of God" (Rom. 1:1) or "the gospel of Jesus Christ" (Mk. 1:1) testifies "grace and 
peace from God, our Father and the Lord Jesus Christ" (Rom. 1:7). It preaches that Jesus is the 
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confirmation of the promises of God with which Israel had been entrusted. It is preached to save 
all men (1 Tim. 2:4) and it brings the decision between life and death (2 Cor. 2:14-16). It leads 
those who hear it and act accordingly onto the path of life (Ps. 16:11; John 14:6). 


- Therefore in 1980 the synod also declared: "We profess Jesus Christ, the Jew who as the 
Messiah of Israel is the saviour of the world and who holds together the peoples of the world and 
the people of God" and "we believe that Jews and Christians, both according to their calling, are 
witnesses before the world and before each other; therefore we are convinced that the Church 
cannot bear its testimony before the Jewish people in the same way as it does in its mission 
before the nations of the world. 


4. Which conclusions concerning mission are to be drawn from these considerations? 


- The dialogue with Israel has theologically seen a different character than the dialogue with other 
religions. The dialogue with Israel could not be handled under the title: "Dialogue with other 
religions and philosophies of life". 


- Christian mission could never replace God’s covenant-history with Israel with the respective 
religious and cultural history of people (as a kind of Old Testament). Christians from all nations 
relate the preaching of the Gospel, baptism and teaching (the Torah as interpreted by Jesus) to 
history, which has been started by God by calling Abraham and Israel. A history which has been 
determined by the promise of a new heaven and a new earth. 


- For mankind there is only one distinction - relevant to the salvation-history - between people: 
the people of God and the Gentile world. This biblical clarification could protect a part of the 
Gentile world (so-called Christian Occident or the so-called civilised world) from arrogance 
towards other nations and people. In the presence of God they have no privileges. 


- There is no "chosen people" besides Israel. 

- The realisation that the church respectively Christianity cannot do missionary work on its own, 
but always within a partnership of testimony with Israel, all kind of imperial behaviour is out of the 
question: 


- By meeting the people of God and learning their history and their theological traditions until 
today, Christians can leam to appreciate the embedding of religious truths into cultural contexts. 


- The theological dialogue with Jews makes it easier for Christians to realise that their own 
theological traditions are deeply related to context - even in central areas of their faith. 


- Churches are leaming from Israel to honour both the physical and social nature of man as well 
as the significance of Creation. This also has consequences for the interpretation of mission in 
the sense of sharing in justice, peace and protection of Creation. 

- Christian mission can learn from Israel how as a minority to live in exile, without any ambition 
for power and still to become a blessing for many in preaching, social and welfare work, science 
and culture. 

Christians are learning from Jews that faith is professed by living. 


5. Fundamental change and renewal: The Evangelical Church in Rhineland as one of the 
churches belonging to the communion of UEM. 


Based on its reassessment of the relationship between the Church and Israel, the Evangelical 
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Church in Rhineland seeks a "fundamental change and renewal" of the ways of Christian 
mission, also in the context of the United Evangelical Mission. 


Having its beginning in Europe and North America, the Protestant mission of the modern age has 
existed for approximately 200 years. Our gratitude and great respect is due to all those, men and 
women, of the past for following the call to bring the gospel to all people and nations. They 
followed the call to mission as they understood it and they took on themselves all kinds of 
deprivations. It cannot be denied that their dedication to preaching the Gospel and spreading 
the Christian faith were a blessing for many people and nations. 


However, thinking about the task and way of Christian mission the Evangelical Church in 
Rhineland cannot deny or withhold that 


- mission often approached people not belonging to Christian churches regardless of their own 
cultural and religious roots; 


- in the past mission was often connected with a religious and cultural claim to superiority; 


- in the past mission repeatedly followed national claims and prepared the ground for or followed 
colonialist practice. 








IARF 1999 CONGRESS 
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Vancouver, Canada 29 July - 3 August 1999 


The International Association for Relgious Freedom is committed to working for a more just 
and peaceful world through interfaith cooperation. It invites all those who share this 
commitment to participate in the 30th IARF World Congress, which will mark th beginning of 
the centenary celebrations of the IARF. How are religious communities to support humane and 
sustainable alternatives to the economic globalization of life? How are the spiritual disciplines 
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IARF Secretariat, 2 Market Street, Oxford OX1 3EF, U.K. 

Tel. 44-1865-202-744, Fax 44-1865-202-746. Email: iarf@interfaith-center.org 
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IARF in North America, 576 Fifth Avenue, Suite 1103, New York, NY 10036 
Tel. 212-843-9493, Fax 212-221-5958. Email: iarfny@nywork2.undp.org 
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MISSION IN THE CONTEXT OF PLURALITY: 
CHRISTIAN EDUCATIONAL PERSPECTIVE 


Hannibal Cabral 


From the beginning of the history of the Jewish community, religious education has 
taken a central place in the life of the people. As it is rightly said, education depends 
upon what Bernard Bailyn calls "The great axles of society - family, church, community 
and the economy."' Christian education is the systematic, definite teaching ministry of 
the Christian community, which helps its members in their faith formation so that they 
would become the agents of transformation in and outside the community. Maybe 
Thomas Groome’s definition suffice this understanding: 


~Christian education is a political activity with pilgrims in time that 
deliberately and intentionally attends with them to the activity of God in 
our present, to the story of the Christian faith community, and to the 
vision of God’s kingdom, the seeds of which are already among us.? 


Christianity is not a package of ideas and beliefs that once ascended from the clouds. 
Nor is it a philosophy that any intelligent individual might think for himself/herself. "It 
is the life of a community of people responding to God’s deed in Christ and God’s 
continuing activity in the world." 


What is the relation existing between mission and Christian education? Because 
Christianity is the life of a community, its aim is not the promotion of the community, but 
the healing, preaching, teaching and reconciling mission to which the community is 
called. Hence Christian education is also described as the effort "to introduce persons 
into the life and mission of the community of Christian faith."* This conception of 
Christian education is consistent both with the biblical understanding of the Church and 
with the findings of recent educational psychology about the learning process. One 
cannot overlook the role of tradition, culture and handing over of the religious 
experiences of the faith community through its generation. John Dewey calls it "the 
funded capital of civilization". Part of the task of Christian education is to ensure that 


1 Bernard Bailyn, Education in the Forming of American Society, New York: Vintage 
Books, 1960, p.45. 


2 Thomas Groome, Christian Religious Education: Sharing Our Story and Vision, New 
York: Harper San Francisco, 1980, p.25. 


> Roger L. Shinn, "Foundation for Christian Education" in Marvin J. Taylor ed., An 
Introduction to Christian Education, Nashville: Abingdon Press, 1966, p.12. 


* Roger L. Shinn, p.12. 
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our "funded capital" is preserved and made available to people in the present. 


Likewise, the contemporary educational psychology emphasizes the importance of the 
human relationships in which education takes place. Particularly psychologists like 
John Dewey, Piaget, Kohlberg, Erick Ericksons have shown that human development 
and growth involves more than intellectual forces. In other words, one’s faith formation 
also takes place in his/her socio-political, politico-religious and historical context. The 
question of what does my faith say about the various crisis, challenges, problems, 
social evils that | encounter in my day to day life cannot be ignored when we discuss 
the role of Christian education in the context of pluralism. 


In the Indian context, Christian community cannot function without relating to the multi- 
cultural and multi-religious reality. In fact we have to admit that in spite of this 
realization we have failed to formulate our objective of mission and the Christian 
religious education in this broader perspective. Therefore, realizing the role of 
Christian education as effort to introduce persons into the life and mission of the 
Christian community, we need to discuss a few important issues. 


1. The Narrow Understanding of the Great Commission 


Throughout the history of the Indian church, it aimed its missionary goal as the 
preaching of the gospel and the making of disciples. In so doing, the modus operandi 
was of an exclusivistic, triumphalistic and dominant nature. Albeit, pluralism whether 
religious, cultural or ethnic, is revealed as part of God’s purpose in the biblical vision 
of healing, wholeness and reconciliation, the Church was not obedient to this biblical 
vision. As Samartha rightly pointed out, "Historically Christian identity has been 
defined through the exclusion of, and not interaction with".° It is a fact that in most of 
the Christian education content, songs and stories still continue to stress the religious 
superiority complex and arrogance, perpetuate religious fundamentalism and reduce 
the vision inherent in the gospel to a narrow parochialism. 


Secondly, there seems to be a one-sided emphasis on the great commission. That is 
of baptizing alone. According to the words of Jesus, the commission also includes the 
role of "teaching" which the Church has taken for granted as preaching. The etymology 
of the word "teach" offers a significant clue to the nature of the activity itself. The 
English word comes from the Latin ducare meaning "to lead" and the prefix e, meaning 
"out". At its root meaning then, education is an activity of "leading out". According to 
Thomas Groome three dimensions of emphasis can be discerned in "leading out". To 
quote: 


1) a point from which, 2) a present process, and 3) a future toward which 
the leading out is done. In this sense, education has an "already", a 


> S.J. Samartha, in Education News Letter, Programme Unit Il "Life, Education and 
Mission", WCC, No. 2/3, 1993, p.l. 
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"being" realized, and a "not yet" dimension to it.® 


These three emphases discernible in the word education have not been taken seriously 
in the present teaching ministry of the Church. Often in the present Christian 
education, as well as mission model, there is no place to hear the already experience 
of the learner. Nor is there any possibility of helping the learner to discover the truth. 
Since the educational agenda is designed by the teaching ministry of the Church as 
"the ultimate’, the dimension of "not yetness" toward which the leading out is done, is 
designed by the Church. In the pedagogical terms of Paulo Friere this attitude is called 
"domestication". If we want to transform the dimension of mission towards the 
relational model in contrary to "one against the other", there should be a shift in the 
Christian.education. This shift may have to take seriously the experiences of the 
people of other faiths, the openness to learn from other scriptures, and to learn to live 
with people of other faith in tolerance. Our early teaching had only stressed the weak 
points in other faiths and put Christianity on a pedestal. This cannot happen today. In 
India Christianity has to live side by side with these faiths. This challenges us to teach 
the Christian faith in the context of a plurality of faiths. Russell Chandran asserts: 


Unfortunately in the past we have adopted an exclusivist attitude to other 
faiths. Jesus therefore challenged the exclusivist attitude of the 
Pharisees and the Sadducees. He even said that his own people, the 
Jews, could learn from the Samaritans. Therefore, the present day 
Christians must consider others as authentic and learn from them rather 
than adopt an attitude of superiority. We must learn what is good in other 
people’s faith.’ 


The above discussion certainly raises a few questions such as: does our Christian 
education enable us to discover light and truth in the lives of people of other faith? Or 
do we work on the assumption that we alone have the light and truth? How can we 
cooperate with others then, realizing that we need their input, their experiences in order 
that we find a common answer to the local, national and global threats? Can we teach 
in the Christian educational agencies such as Sunday School, confirmation classes, 
youth fellowship, men’s fellowship, women’s fellowship and others the ecumenical 
principle "that which we can do together we should not do separately" and apply it in 
a world of religious plurality? These questions challenge the present Christian 
education to be more inclusive and critical in its nature. Again, to quote the words of 
Russell Chandran: — 


The Christian education or Christian nurture should, along with making 
members aware of the total Christian heritage of the apostolic faith and 
witness, help the widening of the horizons of understanding and develop 
in the people openness to whatever is true, beautiful and good in other 


® Thomas Groome, p.5. 


7 Russell Chandran, "Evolving a New Paradigm in Theology for Asia", a paper 
presented at a consultation at the Ecumenical Centre, Bangalore. 
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people, including those of other faiths.® 
2. The Content of Christian Education 


In the present teaching ministry of the mainline churches Christian education is limited 
to the imparting of the Bible and Christian tradition. As it is observed, "The church 
school stops often at merely giving information about the Bible".° Quite often Christian 
education is understood as a set of imparting biblical content, stories and creeds. It is 
used as a process of conditioning the mind, body and spirit of learners according to the 
popularly accepted norms and beliefs of the Church and society. But, Christian 
education is much more and very different from the above mentioned proposition. As 
Herbert Hoeffer succinctly remarked: 


The aim of Christian education is much more radical and dynamic. The 
emphasis is not knowing but becoming. Christian education is the 
process of relating God’s people to the challenges and opportunities of 
their lives in His service."° 


This means Christian education is a process in which the learner is facilitated to look 
at his or her faith in relation to scripture, traditions of the Church as well as to the Indian 
context and to the life situations. No doubt Christian heritage and tradition which 
includes the Bible, liturgical tradition and rituals help us to keep our identity. 
Particularly at the present time where media explosion has crept into the lives of our 
younger generation, they are losing their interest in the religious life of the Church as 
they feel the way Christian religious way of teaching is not on par with recent media 
technics. On the other hand, the stories and mythologies of the other faiths are 
presented in such an effective manner they are more attracted to them. So between 
these two realities the Church needs to present Christian religious education which is 
appropriate and meaningful. It means, though the Bible occupies an important place 
in the practice of Christian education, it cannot be taken as the sole content to be dealt 
with, because as Sara Little says: 


Content is not to be understood as subject matter, the living power of 
truth which imposes itself as such upon the subject matter and forms of 
‘Christian education by virtue of its intrinsic authority." 


® Russell Chandran, "Rethinking Christian Ministry in India" in K.C. Abraham edited, 
New Horizons in Ecumenism, Bangalore: BTESSC/BTTBPSA, 1993, p.56. 


* James D. Smart, The Teaching Ministry of the Church, Philadelphia: The 
Westminster Press, 1956, pp.150-151. 


10 Herbert Hoeffer, ed., Debate on Missions, Madras: Gurukul Lutheran Theological 
College and Research, 1979, p.448. 


11 Sara Little, Revelation, The Bible and Christian Education, Nashville: Abingdon 
Press, 1966, p.45. 
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In Christian education the Bible needs to be used as both the beginning point and a 
reliable way to interpret the meaning of God's liberative activity in human experience. 
But we need to bear in mind that it has the interpretation of the content of the Bible that 
has: bearing on Christian education rather than the content itself. Therefore, as 
Christian community, it becomes necessary for us to look at the Bible critically to see 
what it has to teach us. 


Apart from the scriptures the content of Christian education must include a study of the 
environment, various religions in our area and the various burning issues of the times 
with which we are struggling. If we are really serious about a Christian education for 
Indian churches, we cannot ignore the contextual issues like widespread poverty, the 
impact of the national economics policy, globalization, media explosion, plurality of 
religions, cultures, festivals, deepening fundamentalism, increasing tendency to 
violence and widening social imbalances. Therefore, the content of Christian education 
cannot be limited to the so-called Judeo-Christian heritage contained in the Bible and 
Christian tradition. We need to take the cultural heritage and socio-economic realities 
which are contained in Indian scriptures, literature, newspapers and also in the day to 
day life experiences of the learners. Carol Hess reminds us of the words of Karl Barth: 


Karl Barth advised pastors to preach with the Bible in one hand and the 
newspaper in the other. That is good advice for living as well. Let us live 
with the Bible, our confessions, our prayers, and the rest of our 
meaningful traditions in one hand while holding the world around us in 
the other. 


Russell Chandran in his article "Ecclesiology in the Context of Religious Pluralism" 
writes that we need to "learn from the signs of the times"’* because there is hardly any 
situation in the world today which is not pluralistic in religion, culture, ethnic origins etc. 
of the people. Our life, in local, national and global spheres is marked by the plurality 
of religious faiths, cultures, socio-political structures, social conditions, etc. 


3. Methods of Christian Education 


Living within a modern, secular and pluralistic society one is bound to be confronted 
with the people of different belief systems and different life stances. At present 
Christians cannot think of living in "ghettoes" any longer. The impact of colonialism 
and early missionary movements had its time. There is no room any longer for a kind 
of not only isolated community but also "excluded community". As it is observed by 
Peter Tze Ming Ng: 


The situation becomes more difficult wnen one comes to realize that 


12 Carol Hess, The Shaping and Shaking of Congregational Life, Class Hand Out, 
Princeton Theological College, Princeton. 


13 Russell Chandran, "Ecclesiology in the Context of Religious Pluralism", paper 
presented in the United Theological College. 
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one’s own Culture or faith tradition is in no way superior to those of 
others, with no likely claim for preeminence. This explains why Christians 
in the Asian contexts are more sensitive to issues of cultural diversity and 
religious pluralism.‘ 


This diversity also has a challenge to Christian religious education in its method of 
teaching. Here Paulo Freire’s pedagogical method of "dialogue" comes for our help. 
Paulo Friere speaks of two concepts of education. 1) The banking concept of 
education. 2) Problem solving concept. 


In the first concept it is the teacher who is said to have a deposit of Knowledge which 
he/she must impart to the ignorant student. The banking concept of education does not 
give any opportunity for the learner for dialogue. This is very much against the gospel 
values of freedom and human dignity. 


The second model which Paulo Freire suggests is that of problem solving education 
where the critical reflection of both the learner and the teacher bring the fruits of 
learning. It is mutual. Paulo Freire’s new educational theory has been called "problem 
posing education" which responds to the essence of consciousness-intentionality, 
rejecting communiqués and embodying communication."° In this model, the teacher 
and learner relationship is based on mutuality, free from fear and domination. Learning 
is non-repressive but actualizing. Thomas Groome for his "shared Christian praxis 
approach'"’® takes a great deal from Paulo Friere’s praxis approach to education. 
Groome writes that in Paulo Freire’s praxis approach, the role of the pedagogue is to 
be "with" rather than "over" people, enabling them to name their world and through 
dialogue come to act creatively on their historical reality." In recent times, from the 
interreligious perspective too, many have raised their voice in favour of the 
interreligious dialogue. To quote: 


Growth and development in every area of life, be it socio-economic, 
politico-cultural, or religious, both of the individual and of the community, 
require that persons be in communication, in dialogue with one another. 
Hence it is vital for the well being of all that people professing different 


4 Peter Tze Ming Ng, "Towards a New Agenda for Religious Education in a Multi- 
Cultural Society", in Religious Education, Vol. 8, No. 4, Fall 1993. 


15 Paulo Freire, Pedagogy of the Oppressed, New York: Herdes and Herdes, 1986, 
p.66. 


16 Christian religious education by shared praxis can be described as a group of 
Christians sharing dialogue, their critical reflection in light of the Christian story and its vision 
toward the end of lived Christian faith, Thomas Groome, p.184. 

17 Thomas Groome, p.176. 
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religions in a society be also in dialogue with one another. '® 


One of the methods that is used by Jesus is the method of dialogue, e.g. (St. John 3:1- 
20, 4:1-26) where Jesus helped the learners to come to find the truth from the known 
to the unknown. Jesus was very positive about the method of dialogue and the 
importance of listening to others. Today, the teaching ministry of the church should be 
ready to enter into interreligious dialogue with eagerness to develop common grounds 
of understanding and cooperation. Today instead of seeing pluralism as a cause of 
division in society, the teaching ministry of the church should attempt to explore it as 
a source of mutual enrichment and mutual transformation. 


4. Christian Education and the Indigenous Culture 


The other problem that has been all along with the mission of the Church is that of the 
cultural identity of the Indian church amidst "pluralism". On the one hand, it is the 
earlier missionary policy which forced the converts to give up all that belonged to the 
former faith which has resulted in the cultural, religious and spiritual impoverishment 
of the Christians. On the other hand, the Church in India adopted the modes operandi 
of its mission and teaching ministry from the Western pattern. As Martin Palmer rightly 
pointed out, "the Western Church has been firmly shaped by an anti-pluralist mentality, 
which it has passed on to those around it." According to Samartha: 


Culture refers to the whole complex of distinctive, spiritual, material 
intellectual and emotional features that characterize a society or a social 
group. It includes not only arts and letters, but also modes of life, the 
fundamental rights of human beings, value systems, traditions and 
beliefs.7° 


One cannot overlook the tension between the so-called Christian culture which has 
been promoted by the Jewish Christian tradition, and Christian community against the 
Indian culture, which is of the learner's context. More often the theological and 
pedagogical patterns for Christian religious education fosters a spirit of alienation from 
our cultural kinship of India. Our intolerance and discrediting notions towards people 
of other faiths and to contemporary problems, is one of the witnesses for our alienation 
toward the Indian culture. Our failure to employ the indigenous methods in Christian 
education, worship, singing and life style, are a few evidences of our rigidity in blindly 
following the Judeo-Christian tradition and culture. Further, the influence of the media, 
new national economic policy, the concept of globalization, have already created a 
transition of the Indian culture to the Western culture and world value system which has 


18 Jose Kuttianimattathil, Practice and Theology of Interreligious Dialogue, Bangalore: 
Kristu Jyothi, 1995, p.2. 


19 Martin Palmer, What Should We Teach?, Geneva: WCC, 1991, p.54. 


2° Stanley J. Samartha, "The Cross and the Rainbow" in John Hick and Paul Knitter 
edited, The Myth of Christian Uniqueness, New York: Orbis Books, 19987, p.75. 
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raised the question whether the Church needs to stick to one culture. To quote 
Thomas Wiser: 


Cultural identity seems to be on the defensive all over the world as most 
people live in more than one culture. More and more ethnic minorities 
claim the right to their distinctive identity. Can and should cultural 
identity be defended at what cost?*" 


In the midst of these uncertainties, the Christian religious education needs to grapple 
with the following questions. How can we maintain cultural values proper to specific 
groups in the midst of an enabling culture (or cult) or technocracy? To what extent can 
we rely on the traditional culture and heritage of the Judeo-Christian heritage? What 
is the place of Indian tradition and scriptures in our Christian religious education? How 
can we integrate the elements of technological culture into lives without allowing them 
to kill the traditional values? All these questions challenge the present Christian 
religious education to find an appropriate pedagogical approach to Christian religious 
education in India which will embrace the good and beautiful elements of other religions 
and the Indian cultures. To quote: 


All that is good and true in the different religions and cultures are ours 
and we are Christ's. Therefore, we have to find ways of taking back what 
we have been deprived of because of the wrong missionary approacnh..... 
The Christian education programme of the different churches is one of 
the important instruments for re-education about our fuller religious 
heritage.” 


In conclusion, the kind of Christian religious education that is demanded in the Indian 
pluralistic context is one that can equip people, regardless of the religious traditions to 
which they belong, to cope with real issues of cultural diversity and to live harmoniously 
with people of other religious beliefs and life stances. Religious education should try 
to foster open communication between people of other faiths, cultures and experiences. 


(The Rev. Hannibal Cabral is a pastor of the Church of South India and presently 
engaged on a doctoral programme on Christian Education at the South Asia 
Theological Research Institute in Bangalore.) 


21 Thomas Wiser edited, Whither Ecumenism, Geneva: WCC, 1986, p.4. 


22 Russell Chandran, "Ecclesiology in the Indian Context". Unpublished paper 
presented at the United Theological College, p.6. 
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INTER-RELIGIOUS RELATIONS - A SIKH PERSPECTIVE 


Charanjit Ajitsingh 


As a Sikh living in Britain, | can only describe in a limited way, the current situation 
regarding inter-religious relations. It seems quite fluid with increasing complexity both 
globally and in the local context. There is increasing consciousness and concern for the 
world as our common shared environment at one level and the rising voices and concerns 
of ethnic minorities wishing to seek their own nation states based on ethnicity or religion 
and for deliverance from persecution by majorities, as a consequence of which, there is 
the movement of people to so-called safer places. Some conflicts tend to have some 
religious under-currents and some are overtly religious though the reasons could be 
political, economic or social. It would be presumptuous of me to suggest that all these 
differing interests are reconcilable and deep-seated prejudice and discrimination can be 
removed, but if we do not try to find a way of living and sharing together in our micro 
communities, the macro is too far-fetched to be within our grasp. 


| would like to take this opportunity of describing my current work in paid and voluntary 
Capacities at local level. Just under two years ago, | took early retirement as assistant 
director of schools. Now, | undertake school inspections on a short term basis all over the 
country. Religious education and a daily act of collective worship are legal requirements 
in a state school which must be fulfilled. Parents can withdraw their children from the daily 
act of collective worship, if they wish, which is mainly and broadly Christian, though 
schools in which there is a higher proportion of children can seek determination from their 
local Standing Advisory Council for Religious Education (SACRE). Religious education 
includes the study of the six main religions of the world: Buddhism, Christianity, Hinduism, 
Islam, Judaism and Sikhism, but allocation of time to Christianity is much more, more than 
fifty percent. Other faiths are taught to all children sometime during their eleven years of 
schooling, based on the locally agreed syllabus. The locally agreed syllabus is made by 
the SACRE of the local authority, which consists of local councillors, teachers and 
representatives of the Church of England, other denominations and other religions. | 
represent the Sikh community on my neighbouring Richmond SACRE, and the council is 
in the process of producing a new syllabus. 


On inspections, | have had the opportunity of looking at issues concerning equal 
opportunities in terms of race, gender, disability and socio-economic circumstances with 
regard to attainment in relation to national standards. | have also inspected many subjects 
including religious education. It seems to me that some learning about religion does 
happen, pupils gain basic factual knowledge about the six religions but do not learn from 
religion at a deeper level about the divine and the meaning of our being, being at peace 
with oneself and with others, inculcation of the inner spirituality and reflection and the 
feeling of awe and wonder. However, this opportunity to learn about each others’ faith 
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can provide a useful building block in developing common understanding about religions 
and about recognising religious pluralism. 


Recently the govemment has agreed to fund two Muslim schools, and a school run by the 
Seventh Day Adventists, after a decade of lobbying in the interest of fairness and justice, 
as Church of England, Roman Catholic, Methodist and Jewish schools have been paid 
out of the public purse since the 1944 Act. This has rectified the anomaly which has 
existed in the country for some thirty years. 


In my local town of Hounslow, it has been interesting to see the growth of a multi-cultural 
community, with 126 languages and many cultures represented. Most religions and 
denominations have places of worship in the area. The proximity to the airport makes 
Hounslow the first port of call for refugees and there are places like the Thorncliffe Hotel 
catering only for refugees. The changing, shifting of families and groups till they are able 
to settle down creates an element of instability for them for the various institutions working 
towards providing support within continuously tightening resources. The locals describe 
it as the turbulence factor. 


The three main organisations involved in community development work are Hounslow 
Racial Equality Council, Hounslow Multi-Cultural Centre and the Ethnic Minorities 
Consultative Group, in which | have been working as a volunteer. The Ethnic Minorities 
Consultative Group is made up of the representatives of the local community 
organisations, some are cultural and language based, others from religious groupings. 
The group works towards racial equality, the provision of language, culture and faith 
maintenance and the improved equality of learning for all pupils, particularly as half the 
school population is culturally diverse. The various organisations celebrate diversity 
through the arts, music, food and dance. 


| also have the good fortune of being a non-executive member of my local hospital trust 
and chair its equal access committee. For the last six years it has considered a variety 
of ways to make the hospital services more accessible to people from a variety of 
backgrounds. Language support is given, sensitivity to religious, dietary and cultural 
requirements is shown and arrangements made. Other faiths religious leaders work 
alongside hospital chaplains to provide spiritual care and counselling, whenever possible. 


The Westminster Interfaith Programme, now in its twelfth year and sponsored by Cardinal 
Basil Hume of the Roman Catholic Church and coordinated till recently by Brother Daniel 
Faivre, has helped to bring together people of different faiths through shared services, 
annual pilgrimages to places of worship of different places of worship in different areas of 
London by pilgrims of different faiths and production of resources such as ‘Prayer of Hope 
of an Interfaith Man, Southall a Holy City, Transcendence and Resources for Multifaith 
Celebration’ have proved invaluable for shared services. 


There have also been four Sikh-Christian Consultations since 1984. Rev. John Parry of 
the URC and myself have been involved in putting together those conferences. A 
highlight has been to do Scripture studies together, passages from the Bible and Guru 
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Granth Sahib related to a theme. This common voyage of discovery of each others’ 
scripture has helped immensely to deepen understanding and build trusting friendship 
within which we can agree to agree but also disagree. 


There is also a small Sikh-Christian Scripture Studies group which meets four times a 
year. Sometimes we get stuck, sometimes there are lapses and sometimes there are 
challenges and the feeling of being put on the spot. Still we carry on for answers to 
difficult theological questions. Some of our discussions have been around topics such as 
faith, sin, worship, prayer, purpose of life, congregation, community, attributes of God and 
so on. It is a privilege to share in an open and sometimes extraordinarily difficult 
situations. 


It was quite useful to be part of a group for over a year under the aegis of the Churches 
Commission for Interfaith Relations (CCIFR) to consider issues of sensitivity and 
awareness about the six main faiths with a view to helping schools. Now a book entitled 
‘Sensitivity and Awareness’ has been published which is proving an invaluable resource 
for educational and other establishments. The CCIFR women’s group are in regular 
dialogue with women of other faiths. 


Some of you probably know about the Interfaith Network for the United Kingdom. In 
November last year the Network celebrated its tenth anniversary. In 1987 the Network 
was founded with 60 member organisations following two years of consultation. Bishop 
Jim Thompson and the late Rabbi Hugo Gryn were the founder co-chairs. Its first national 
meeting was on "Tolerance and Acceptance in a Religiously Plural Society". Since then 
the Network has been very active in providing the faith communities with the platform to 
raise issues of concern and respond to controversial issues, i.e. The Satanic Verses by 
sponsoring a seminar on ‘Law, Blasphemy and the Multifaith Society’. The Concept of 
Interfaith Dialogue, Faith Communities and the Media and Race Equality and Religious 
Identity are some of the examples of issues considered. In 1993 in collaboration with 
Derby University, the Network produced ‘Religions in the U.K.: A Multi Faith Directory’. 
Its second and updated edition was produced last year. Derby University has also 
recently launched ‘Multi Faith Net’, making a major contribution in disseminating 
information on IT. 


The Network’s short code "Building Good Relations with People of Different Faiths and 
Beliefs" which offers guidance on positive encounter was sent to all schools last year as 
part of RE Festival and is available in Bengali, Gujerati, Hindi and Urdu. 


The future work of the Network includes accelerating and expanding work with faith 
communities, building good interfaith relations at local level, focus on education with a 
view to looking at how interfaith issues are included in the school curricula, exploring 
issues of national significance and publishing resources for interfaith understanding. 


(Charanjit Ajitsingh, a Sikh, is a lecturer and writer on Sikhism. She has been involved in 


developing interfaith relations at all levels. She has recently retired from her position as 
Assistant Director of Schools from a Local Authority in London.) 
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TOWARDS A THEORY OF DIALOGUE 





Arvind Sharma 


The reconception of the Church's mission in the modern world as one from converting 
the adherent of another religion fo Christianity, into that of engaging in dialogue with 
him or her, was in a sense a pragmatic step. It came about in the wake of the ebb of 
Western imperialism and the residue of hostility felt in the decolonized world towards 
Christianity, on account of its perceived collaboration in the Imperialism project. 


It is my contention that what we have now is, paradoxically, a lot of theory with little 
relevance to practice on the one hand (dubbed arm-chair dialogue) and practice 
without an adequate theory on the other. The latter aspect will constitute my major 
focus of study. Dialogue represents a field-reality; it is not a theoretical construct. This 
is reason for pause but not concern. It is reason for pause because practice without 
underlying theory confuses the opportunistic with the providential. Practical action 
without theoretical context either contributes to alienation from both, or provides the 
scope for other ideologies, or methodologies or cults to provide the context. All action 
is predicated on an implicit theory and it has to be made explicit if the tail is not going 
to wag the dog. It is, however, not a cause for concern. In the history of Christianity, 
theory has often arisen out of reflection on wnat happened. It was after the Graeco- 
Roman world began to come under the influence of the Church that Patristic theology 
took off. It was after Aristotle had made his philosophical impact that Thomas Aquinas 
arose in consequence. Similarly, it | snow, after the dialogical situation has been a 
reality for well over half a century, that time may be ripe for an intellectual response 
from within the Church. 


The very decision to engage in dialogue is a step fraught with philosophical meaning, 
if analyzed. In a missionary situation truth is indivisible - | have it, you don’t. To have 
it you must come over to my side, because it cannot be divided between us, it can only 
be shared by us. In a dialogical situation too truth is indivisible - | have it, but you may 
have it too. In order for both of us to share it, if both of us have it in some sense, it 
must find a place in-between us. | do not have to go over to your side; you do not have 
to come over to my side; it is still indivisible and it can still be shared but by 
perambulation (from side to side) rather than transition (from one side to another). 

This philosophical significance of dialogue in relation to truth has not been fully 
explored. The exploration of this theme will constitute the first major item of the project; 
that the truth is not so much with me or with you but in-between us. This will constitute 
its philosophical dimension. 


From truth to God. It was the missionary assumption that God is with us and the Devil 
with the others. As the standing of the other religions improved within Christianity, the 
others came to possess lesser gods, then they became ‘anonymous Christians’ (in a 
sense different from Rahner and more like Panikkar’s) and finally, in dialogue, they 
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become, in a sense, one with us though not one of us. The changing theistic pattern 
involved here has virtually gone unnoticed. First God is with us and Devil with the 
others; then God is with us (and Devil more peripatetic!) and you can become one of 
us and thus be with God; but in a dialogue situation God is not so much with us as 
amongst us, or with us with a very different sense than at the beginning - he is now with 
us all. The exploration of this theme will constitute the second major item of the project: 
that God is not so much with us as among us. This will constitute the theistic dimension 
of the study. 


From truth to God to religion. Proselytization involved change from one religion to 
another. In that sense it worked with a somewhat unidemensional concept of religion. 
It involved a situation in which there were two parties, but only one (true) religion. 
Dialogue in a sense is predicated on, and rose, in a situation of religious pluralism. 
There are now many religions and although one may still insist that there is only one 
true religion, the rest are no longer to be dismissed as false, even though they may be 
considered inadequate in some way. Their ontological rejection is no longer possible; 
axiological rejection is possible but hardly desirable or even feasible, if genuine 
dialogue is to occur. Thus while in departments of religious studies the various 
religions are treated on par in an atmosphere of objective neutrality; in dialogue they 
are treated on par in a climate of engaged neutrality. It is here that the methods in the 
study of religion insinuate themselves into our study of dialogue, for the study of 
religion is characterized by two kinds of pluralism: (1) of religious traditions and (2) of 
methods of studying religion. 


Methods of studying religion try to examine religion from various stances: from behind 
(e.g. sociology of religion; psychology of religion; structuralism; etc.); from above 
("history of religions"; the philosophy of religion; "perennial philosophy"; etc.); from 
below (geography of religion; politics of religion; Darwinism; etc.); face to face 
(anthropology of religion; phenomenology of religion; etc.). However, to the 
metaphorical arsenal of "behind", or "above", "below", "face to face", (or up front); etc., 
we must now add "between". In other words, the study of interaction among religions, 
all the way from patterns of stonewall opposition to mutual fecundation, becomes the 
methodological implication of dialogue, as the work of Wilfred Cantwell Smith seems 
to imply. The exploration of this theme will constitute the third major item of the project: 
that the study of interaction among religions is the methodological corollary of dialogue. 
This will constitute the comparative methodological dimension of the study. 


From truth, to God, to religion, to Christianity. The shift from proselytization to dialogue 
as the focus of the Church’s mission has implications for its Christology, its 
pneumatology, and its ecclesiology, which have yet to be examined. It is pneumatology 
in which, so far, the implication of dialogue has received the most explicit attention but 
insufficient consideration; and to a lesser extent in Christology. In ecclesiology what 
we witness is the evasion of the encounter rather than the encounter. The existing 
response consists of stopping with the proclamation of the gospel rather than carrying 
it through to conversion; such retreat has often been balanced with active engagement 
in secular endeavours with others. What | am concerned with here is in the "paired" 
considerations of Christology and pneumatology and then Christology and ecclesiology 
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and ecclesiology and pneumatology, leading ultimately to the hermeneutical 
triangulation of a coherent new worldview through which the Church may perceive the 
new world and its mission within it. 


The difficulty | have with the present response is that although interesting in themselves 
they do not form a coherent pattern in terms of Christology, pneumatology and 
ecclesiology. The proselytizing mission of the Church displayed this consistency: the 
role of Jesus as the Saviour, combined with the Pentecostal experience and with the 
doctrine of no salvation outside the Church forms a consistent and coherent position, 
although the Church may have moved beyond it (or forms such a consistent body of 
interlocking doctrines that the Church has had trouble extricating itself from it). Let me 
offer, as a potential example, what might similarly constitute a consistent and coherent 
body of dialogue for dialogue. In terms of the Christian trinity, the doctrine of kenosis 
can be applied both to God and to Christ. By such self-emptying at each step, room 
is made for the other. By a similar kenotic exercise, could not the Church also make 
room for the partner in dialogue? The exploration of this theme will constitute the fourth 
item of the project: the examination of consistent and coherent bodies of doctrines 
about dialogue which will validate it in terms of the core concepts of Christian theology. 
This will constitute the theological dimension of the project. 


The final step would consist of examining the possibility of aligning all the four 
dimensions of Truth, God, Religion and Christianity; or the philosophical, the theistic, 
the religious and the Christian along the same axis. To illustrate the point with the help 
of the examples offered earlier, the question will be asked: do the ideas of truth as in- 
between, God as among, religions as interactive and kenotic Christianity be so 
interpreted as to occupy the same conceptual space? This will constitute the 
valedictory dimension of the project. 
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(Arvind Sharma is Professor of Comparative Religion in the Faculty of Religious 
Studies at McGill University, Montreal, Canada) 
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Encounter Youth Exchange Project Between 
England and the Holy Land for Christians, 
Jews and Muslims 


The official launch of this project, which is an interfaith initiative of the Anglican Diocese 
of Chelmsford, England with the Maronite Diocese of Haifa and the Holy Land, took 
place in September at Newham College of Further Education in East London. The 
event was attended by students and staff from King Solomon High School (Jewish), the 
Ursuline School and Canon Palmer School (Roman Catholic) and Muslim students from 
Newham College of Further Education, who provided excellent refreshments. The 
Deputy Mayor of Newham, the Bishop of Barking, the Rt Revd Roger Sainsbury and the 
Archbishop of Haifa and the Holy Land, the Most Revd Paul Sayah, who is co- 
ordinating the project in Jerusalem, were also present. 


The aim of the project is to promote a better understanding of, and to work towards 
reconciliation between, Christians, Jews and Muslims by offering young people an 
opportunity for encounter by way of educational exchange visits between the Holy Land 
and England. | 


Twelve young people between the ages of 16 and 18; four Christians, four Jews and 
four Muslims, with an equal balance between boys and girls, will travel to Jerusalem 
in August 1999 where they will meet a similar group for a ten day Encounter. The visit 
to Israel will include a 36 hour desert experience and time spent with Neve 
Shalom/Wahat Al Salam plus opportunities for encounter with Jewish, Muslim and 
Christian communities. The following year, in August 2000, the group from Israel will 
visit East London for a similar experience of encounter together with the London group. 


Prior to both Encounters, the groups will take part in a preparation programme which 
will involve both cognitive and experiential input. Both during the preparation 
programme and the Encounters there will be group interaction and group development 
work to include basic principles of dialogue and conflict management techniques. This 
aspect of the programme will be facilitated by experienced staff in these fields. There 
will, of course, also be time for visits to places of worship and historical interest and for 
fun. 


Throughout the preparation, Encounter and follow-up process the group will be 
facilitated by youth workers from the three Faiths, making six in all; three from 
Jerusalem and three from London. 


The schools and colleges are presently in the process of nominating their students in 
order that the process of individual fundraising can begin. While funds are being 
sought to cover the cost of the youth workers and provide bursaries for those students 
with difficulty in finding the funds, it is hoped that most of the money will be raised by 
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the students themselves. The present estimated cost is £750 per student which will 
cover a 15 month programme including two sets of preparation workshops, two 
residential Encounters and one return flight. 


It is hoped that this project will become a rolling programme for those schools involved 
and if seen to be successful, it is a model which can be repeated in other areas. 


We see the benefits of the project to be threefold: 


a) The participants will have leamed about the faith and lives of people from different 
faiths and cultures through an experiential encounter; they will have developed an 
awareness of the complexities of multi-faith and multi-cultural living; have acquired a 
greater ability to contribute in a positive way to society; and have developed in self- 
confidence and personal worth. 


b) The School Community will have gained: a valuable learning resource for all 
students taking Religious Studies; an opportunity and an impetus to develop links with 
other schools and local faith community groups; and a valuable learning resource to 
be drawn from by the school community, e.g. Assemblies, PSE, Parents’Evenings. 


c) The Wider Community benefits through the experience of individuals and 
communities who have participated in an encounter across faiths and cultures, which 
will help towards future peace and understanding. 

Anne Davison 

London Co-ordinator 

and Bishop of Chelmsford’s Adviser for Interfaith Relations 


A NEW DAY DAWNING: SPIRITUAL YEARNINGS AND SACRED POSSIBILITIES 
1999 Parliament of the World’s Religions 
Cape Town, South Africa - December 1 through 8 


Themes: 

Encountering Religion and Spirituality 
Making Connections 

Calling for Creative Engagement 
Offering Gifts of Service 


Embracing South Africa 


For more information: 

Council for a Parliament of the World’s Religions, 
P.O.Box 1630, Chicago, IL 60690-1630, USA. 
Tel: 312-629-2990, Fax: 312-629-2991 

Email: 99info@cpwr.org 

Web site: www.cpwr.org 


° 
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REPORT FROM INTERNATIONAL INTERFAITH CENTRE 
IN OXFORD ON ITS PROGRAMMES AND DEVELOPMENTS 
September 1998 


Over the last twenty-four months the International Interfaith Centre (IIC) has developed 
a unique and multi-faceted programme, combining interfaith dialogue, research and 
networking components. 


In March 1997 the Oxford lIC conference, The Place of Dialogue in Halting and Healing 
Conflict, brought together activists from Northern Ireland and Bosnia to dialogue about 
the religious dimensions of those particular situations of conflict and to learn from each 
other's experiences and those of other conference participants, many also dealing with 
difficult changes in their own countries. 


Cooperating with Others 

Following this conference, the IIC began an initiative which came to be known as the 
Religion, Community and Conflict series of conferences. We invited representatives 
from other engaged organisations to cooperate in facilitating dialogue between people 
who might usually find that difficult in situations of conflict in which religious 
communities were involved or implicated. A small planning committee was formed from 
the lIC, the World Conference of Religions for Peace (UK), Action for Peoples in 
Conflict, the Northern Ireland Interfaith Forum and the University of Oxford, a committee 
of seven persons who come from five faiths. 


In the process of planning the first conference, in Northern Ireland, other organisations 
become vital parts of the local support, especially the Armagh City and District Council 
and the Armagh Partnership. In February 1998, the first ever international, interfaith 
conference in Northern Ireland took place at St Patrick's Trian in Armagh, an event 
involving Catholics, Protestants and religious minorities (Bahais, ISKON members, 
Jews, Muslims etc) from Ireland, and activists from Buddhist, Hindu, Muslim, Jewish, 
Sikh, Bahai, Christian and other religious communities from the UK, Europe, USA, Sri 
Lanka, South Africa, Israel and Palestine. 


A special programme was held for local 16-18 year old students of Sociology, Politics 
and Religion. Overseas participants were offered a tour of Belfast after the conference 
to help contextualise what they had heard. Experiences and models of community 
building were mutually exchanged and the Proceedings of the conference will be 
published to enable a wider sharing of the perspectives given. 


The 1998 Oxford conference also followed a similar theme: Building Community: Living 
Together, Working Together. Religious activists from the UK, South Africa, and India 
dialogued together and with participants from the Philippines, USA, UK, Romania, 
Holland and Germany on the national or communal efforts they are involved with for 
better integration and harmony in their respective countries. 
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Future 

The next Religion, Community and Conflict conference is presently being planned, 
possibly for Germany in 1999, with a focus on interreligious relationships in a wider 
European context, including the Balkans and Eastern Europe. New local partners are 
being sought so that the programme develops from within and is owned by all involved 
in it. Further conferences of this kind may take place in Pakistan and the Middle East 
where potential local partners have already been identified. 


Although models of community building in situations of conflict have become an integral 
part of the IIC focus, they are not the only forms of expression. The next IIC Oxford 
conference, in March 1999, Facing the Past, Freeing the Future, will explore the visions 
of young people from various faith communities for the future whilst holding those in 
balance with the needs for reconciliation with religious injustices of the past. 


Academic Input 

The IIC Annual Autumn Lecture is another aspect of our programme which, each year, 
provides an academic dialogue between two or three persons from different faith 
traditions. This year, on 22 October at Mansfield College, University of Oxford, Dr 
Elizabeth Amoah, University of Ghana, will discuss African Spirituality with Dr James 
Cox, Westminster College, Oxford. 


Previous lectures have been given by Prof Seyyed Hossein Nasr, Prof Paul Knitter, Dr 
Xingxong Yao and Dr Mischio Shinozaki. Respondents have included Dr Farid Esack, 
Dr Ram Prasad and Dr Elizabeth Harris. 

Topics have included the relationship between religions and ecology, 

Confucianism, and the Lotus Sutra. 


Multi-disciplinary Seminars 

Next year, in 1999, the IIC is also introducing the first in an annual multi-disciplinary, 
multi-religious seminar series. The first of these will be The Nature of Religious 
Fundamentalisms and their relationship with Interfaith Dialogue. Experts from different 
faith communities will offer a paper on the topic which will be read in advance of their 
meeting and used as the foundation for dialogue and expansion of the theme. Papers 
and dialogues will be published on the internet as a useful research aid for others. 


Networking 

The IC is committed to cooperation and networking with other organisations. In 1999, 
a programme on The Healing of the Nations: Religious Communities Contributing to 
Peace and Wholeness, led by the Rev Marcus Braybrooke, an IIC Trustee, will take 
place at the Sorrento Centre, near Vancouver, immediately before the IARF Congress 
in Vancouver. 


In cooperation with the Council for a Parliament of the World Religions, the IIC is 
helping to enhance the networking between major international and national interfaith 
organisations for more effective and connected work by all. Many major interfaith 
events in the future will include space and time for representatives from organisations 
to meet and share ideas and programmes and plan joint efforts. The Centre will help 
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plan and shape a meeting of representatives from such organisations at the next 
Parliament in Cape Town in December 1999. 


In the UK, the JIC is also working with the Centre for Interfaith Studies and the Centre 
for Implicit Religion at Middlesex University on a conference in Cambridge in 2000. 
Trustees and staff of the lIC also try to ensure the Centre is represented in the 
development of interfaith work and at many interfaith events around the world. 
Workshops and dialogues involving the IIC will be held at the IARF Congress in 
Canada and the Parliament of the World Religions in South Africa. 


Experiencing Other Traditions 

The lIC co-operated with Rissho Kosei-kai by hosting an event in London to celebrate 
the 1997 award of the Niwano Peace Prize which was given to the Corymeela 
Community. This year, in April, in association with Rissho Kosei-kai who acted as 
hosts, the IIC led a small group of interested persons on a Dialogue Tour of Japan. 
Meetings took place at many Buddhist and Shinto centres and places of worship from 
Tokyo to Osaka, introducing participants to the rich legacy of Japanese spirituality and 
practice. A four hour dialogue was held in Kyoto with papers from leaders of many 
traditions in Japan, including Christianity. 


A second dialogue tour, in association with the Israel Interfaith Association and other 
supportive individuals and groups, is being planned for Israel, Palestine and Jordan. 


Publications 

At the 1993 Parliament of the World's Religions, A Declaration Towards a Global Ethic 
was launched as the starting place for wider dialogue and debate in the search for a 
consensus on ethical issues. The IIC is supporting this ongoing discussion through the 
publication of Testing the Global Ethic, edited by Marcus Braybrooke and Peggy 
Morgan, both IIC trustees. The contributors, from several faith traditions, were asked 
to respond to the question: "Is there enough agreement in the teaching of the religions 
for their members to have a common message to the world at the start of the new 
millennium?" It is hoped the book will be a valuable resource for teachers, students and 
everyone interested in the interaction between faith communities. 


Copies of the Proceedings of the Armagh Conference will also be available from the 
IC. The Annual Autumn Lectures, occasional lectures, Kyoto dialogue and other 
relevant papers are published on the IIC website: www. interfaith-center.org 


The Centre also publishes a bi-annual Newsletter with world-wide circulation. Copies 
of past newsletters can also be found on the IIC website. The newsletter includes 
conference reports, occasional papers, information about IIC programmes and those 
of other organisations, and general updates about the Centre. 


Day to Day in the Office 

In addition to its external programmes, the IIC office is kept busy with visitors from 
many parts of the world calling in to see us, meetings of trustees and the Advisory 
Committee, dealing with enquiries by mail, fax, e-mail and phone, the maintenance and 
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development of our internet presence, the administration and development of Friends 
of the Centre, publication and distribution of the bi-annual newsletter, design and 
production of publicity material, accounts and charity law management, conference 
registrations, the search for participants and presenters in our programmes, keeping 
in touch with what's happening in the interfaith world, the collection of interfaith and 
faith journals from around the world, database management etc, and, most importantly, 
remembering Who or What all this is for. 

Resources — 

The IIC has one part-time paid employee, contracted until December, and four part-time 
occasional volunteers. A webmaster is retained on a one day a month basis for the next 
six months. We operate from a small room in offices shared with the International 
Association for Religious Freedom, the World Congress of Faiths, and Rissho 
Kosei-kai. The lease runs out in 2000 and is not renewable. We share a photocopier 
and fax machine. 


Request 

The rapid development of IIC's work means we urgently require more resources. The 
immediate priority is to maintain what we already have beyond the end of this year. The 
next priority is to secure and expand our future. We are enthusiastic and committed but 
we need your support. 


Sandy Martin 

Coordinator 

International Interfaith Centre 

2 Market Street - 

Oxford OX1 3EF 

UK 

Tel: 00 44 (0)1865 202745 

Fax: 00 44 (0)1865 202746 

e-mail: iic@interfaith-center.org 
e-mail: sandym@globalnet.co.uk (h) 


—_______—————nEE © @ @ @ 0 RRRe——— 
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BOOKS RECEIVED 


Hans Ucko 


The Office on Interreligious Relations receives books on the topic of interreligious 
relations and we are grateful for the possibility of Keeping abreast of what is being 
produced in this field in various parts of the world. In this issue of Current Dialogue we 
would like to share with you the titles of these books and a few words about them. 


Braybooke, Marcus: The Explorer's Guide to Christianity, Hodder & Stoughton, 
London, 1998, 287 pp. 

Marcus Braybrooke is a prolific writer in the field of interreligious relations. His books 
have covered many of his assignments in dialogue. He has written about the 
Jewish-Christian dialogue, about the World Congress of Faiths, about the Parliament 
of World Religions, the discussion on a global ethic and now about Christianity. The 
Explorer's Guide to Christianity is a book about Christian faith written for people of 
other religions and of no religion. Rabbi Julia Neuberger having read the book says, 
"Whilst fascinated, | never once felt | was being proselytised - this is a time guide for 
those who want to know more, with no pressure to join. A tour de force." And yet this 
is not a book of the sterile academia. It is written with the "intention to convey the 
devotional heart of faith". And at the same time, this book does not only deal with the 
inner side of faith. Its index shows that the book addresses pertinent questions to 
Christianity today: homosexuality, abortion, euthanasia, non-violence, economic justice, 
the gender issue, etc. It discusses the problems people of other faiths have with some 
of the theological claims of Christian self-understanding. 


Morgan, Peggy and Braybrooke, Marcus, editors: Testing the Global Ethics - 
Voices from the Religions on Moral Values, The World Congress of Faiths & 
CoNexus Press, Ada, MI, USA, 1998, 166 pp. 

In this book representatives of Baha’i, Brahma Kumari, Buddhism, Christianity, 
Hinduism, Islam, Jainism , Judaism, Rastafarian, Sikhism, Zoroastrianism and a 
non-religious contributor comment on some dimensions in the Declaration Toward a 
Global Ethic signed at the Parliament of World Religions in 1993. The Declaration 
Toward a Global Ethic declares that the moral values that are shared by people of faith 
can provide the basis for communities and nations to live together in a peaceful and 
harmonious way. 

There are four particular dimensions in the Declaration Toward a Global Ethic, the 
commitment to a culture of non-violence and respect for life, the commitment to a 
culture of solidarity and a just economic order, the commitment to a culture of tolerance 
and a life of truthfulness and a commitment to a culture of equal rights and partnership 
between men and women. Supported by verses from their holy Scriptures or quoting 
from various literary or philosophical sources, the representatives of the different 
religions explore agreements and differences in relation to the ethical concerns 
expressed in the Declaration. The book is conceived for study groups containing 
questions for further reflection. 
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Michael von Briick: Buddhismus - Grundlagen, Geschichte - Praxis, Giitersloher 
Verlagshaus, Giitersloh, 1998, 352 pp. 

This book takes the reader deep into Buddhism as a religion, as a philosophy, as a 
technique and in the most important places of Buddhist history and presence in the 
world. The introduction demonstrates the difficulties one is faced with when trying to 
define Buddhism. It is, says, von Brick, a science about the psychological processes 
and components in our conceptualising and thinking as well as describing the inner 
mental prerequisites. Buddhism is a philosophy, which comprises cosmology and 
anthropology. It is a religion providing an ethical system and the veneration of Buddha, 
it is practical meditation and a way of life comprising all aspects of life itself. A useful 
bibliography and information on the study of Buddhism in its various forms (intellectual, 
meditative, esthetic, dialogue) is followed by a chapter on the sources on Buddhist 
thinking. Chapters on the life of Buddha, the history of Buddhism, Buddhism in China, 
Japan, Tibet and in the West conclude this thorough introduction to Buddhism. 


Waardenburg, Jacques: Islam et Occident face a face - regards de I’histoire des 
religions, Labor & Fides, Geneva 1998, 143 pp. 

It has since the downfall of State Socialism been said that Islam has replaced 
Communism as the enemy of the West. Jacques Waardenburg deals in this book - five 
lectures given at the university of Lausanne - with relations between Christians and 
Muslims in the European and Mediterranean context. 

The first chapter, "Islam as the antipode of Europe", deals with attitudes towards Islam 
in the last 100 years. Some key-words are colonisation, orientalism, the Turks in 
Europe, islamisation of the state, Muslim images of Europe: a danger and an ideal. The 
second and third chapters about Christianity and Islam in disputation and dialogue give 
a historic over-view, go from polemics via mission to dialogue, describe Islamic 
reactions to Western Christianity, Islamic renewal, themes and issues in 
Muslim-Christian dialogue and summarise how education, formation and publications 
are an outcome of dialogue. The fourth chapter is a prospective look at Europe and its 
religions, while the fifth and concluding chapter presents some ideas on dialogue and 
relations between Judaism, Christianity and Islam. There is a useful bibliography which 
covers important chapters in the history and present relationship of Christians and 
Muslims, e.g. the medieval period, from 1950 to contemporary times, books and studies 
relevant to particular European countries, the Christian-Muslim dialogue and politicised 
Islam. 


Wingate, Andrew: The Church and Conversion - A Study of Recent Conversions 
to and from Christianity in the Tamil Area of South India, ISPCK, Delhi, 1997, 306 
pentorion was and still is in many places often understood as a way to gain 
protection, education and status. In India it was more than often to get away from the 
shackles of the caste-system. The author, Andrew Wingate, who for some years taught 
in India, studies in this book the issue of conversion, the changes in perception of 
conversion. He notes that conversion to Christianity is no longer advantageous, 
Christians are considered to be economically and politically disadvantaged and one 
couldn't escape one’s caste anyway. The church is also a place of casteism. Instead 
there have been reversions back to Hinduism or conversions to Ambedkar’s Buddhism 
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and Islam. Converting to Christianity meant leaving one’s cultural and religious 
traditions and the question has been raised in missiological circles whether one should 
not de-link conversion and baptism. The question is asked whether it is possible to be 
a Christian without baptism and joining the church. If this is a possibility, isn’t it time for 
Indian Christians to reconsider their whole relationship to India and the Hindu religion 
and culture? The book contains an interesting survey of the phenomenon conversion 
as it has been discussed in the ecumenical movement, conversion as new birth, with 
a clearly defined ‘before’ and ‘after, conversion and social quietism, conversion and 
social insensitivity, conversion as a response to a personal crisis. As a conclusion the 
author illustrates with diagrams various push and pull-factors and their hurdles in 
religious/theological, cultural/social, personal/psychological and political, economic, 
institutional conversions of Christians to Hinduism, Hindus to Christianity, Christians 
to Islam. The final reflection centres around questions of mission and dialogue, 
salvation and theology of religions. 
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